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"Tiese childhood years influence your 
child’s whole life. You cannot afford to 
let him become the victim of poor bone- 
structure, or actual rickets. Winter sun- 
shine creates little or no vitamin D, the 
precious element that builds strong bones 

id sound teeth. And dangerous “indoor 
days” lower the resistance of little bodies 
to the teeming germs of infection that form 
winter’s army. Keep your child off the 
“casualty list.” 

Fortify his resistance with McKesson’s 
Hic Porency Cop Liver On. It supplies 
2% times the usual potency of vitamins A 









OFF THE “CASUALTY LIST’? 





WILL YOU HELP HIM 


BUILD STRONG BONES, 


AND 


and D. Vitamin A helps protect against 
infection in general. Vitamin D helps bones 
grow strong and straight. Pure Norwegian 
oil refined from fresh-caught cod. Extra 
refinement makes smaller doses effective. 
Price, $1 for 16 ounces. 

McKesson is known as Vitamin Head- 
quarters. It supplies cod liver oils of every 
type. It is one of the largest refiners of 
cod liver oil in the world. McKesson’s 
Cop Liver Om (Standardized) is a Nor- 
wegian oil of normal potency, of the high- 
est grade. Made also in Mint-Flavored 
type, which some children like better. 


COD-LIVER O11 


Pi retetcweaney 
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HALIBUT 


Or you can get your cod liver oil vita 
mins in delicious chocolate-coated tablets 

in McKesson’s ViraMin ConcENTRATE 
Tasiets oF Cop Liver On. A dollar 
bottle contains 100 tablets. 

You may prefer McKesson’s Hauiput 
Liver Or. Available both in the plain and 
the fortified type. In small capsules, or in 
liquid form. 

Ask for McKesson’s at your druggist’s. 
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Today schools are teaching 


children this vital lesson: 





®@ IPANA AND MASSAGE FOR HEALTHY GUMS = 


LMOST any day your own youngster 
A may challenge you with, “Do you 
know why we're taught to massage our 
gums in school?” 

And even if you don’t know the 
answer, he does! Thanks to modern 
teaching, children are learning to keep 
their gums firm and healthy through 


“Pink tooth brush’’ warns you that 
your gums are in an unhealthy condi- 
tion. It warns you that you’d better 
stimulate them with massage and Ipana 

the method so many teachers and 
dentists advise—the method thousands 
of school children all over the country 
are now learning as a regular part of 


Then, each time, massage a little extra 
Ipana into your gums. You'll feel a 
new tingle in your gums as circulation 
speeds up. Your teeth will brighten. 
Your whole mouth will feel fresher, 
healthier as Ipana helps the massage 
restore natural firmness and health to 











F your gums. 
a regular class drills in gum massage. their curriculum, Start yourself and your whole 
ATE For, as your own dentist will tell First clean your teeth with Ipana. family today on this Ipana and mas- 
lar you, gums must have exercise. But sage treatment—for whiter, bright- 
due to our daily diet of soft, creamy er teeth, for firmer, healthier gums, 
we foods our gums get little or no and for a minimum of worry about 
and work. Lacking stimulation, gums are “pink tooth brush. 
r in Very apt to suffer. They become 
weak, flabby, susceptible to serious 
st's. gum disorders such as gingivitis, 
Vincent's disease, pyorrhea. NOTE TO MOTHERS 
Children like the refreshing flavor of Ipana so 
7 


much that, with Ipana in the bathroom, you 
will not have to fe// them to clean their teeth! 


IPANA Tooth Paste 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


RHAPS it is because of her ex- 

tensive experience with ‘prob- 
lem children” that FRANCES GAW has 
pecome particularly conscious of the 
importance of “Keeping the Normal 
Child Normal,” which she writes 
about in this issue. Dr. Gaw has 
worked in child guidance in the 
Seattle public schools and also in the 
Los Angeles public schools and has 
done vocational work with English 
children in London and with delin- 
quent and behavior problems in Bos- 
ton. She has taught child psychology 
and allied subjects in the University 
of California, at Los Angeles, and in 
the extension divisions of that univer- 
sity and of the University of Wash- 
ington. She is now director of the 
Child Study Laboratory of the Seattle 
public schools and chairman of the 
National Congress Committee on 
Mental Hygiene. 


When we wanted an article on chil- 
dren’s taste in books, it was only 
natural that we should turn to LOUISE 
BECHTEL who has had such long ex- 
perience with children and the litera- 
ture that is published for them. Mrs. 
Bechtel graduated from Vassar in 
1915, taught at Mrs. Day’s school in 
New Haven from 1915 until 1918 and 
studied English and history at Yale 
University during that time. As 
Louise Seaman, she was manager of 
the children’s books department for 
a large publishing house from 1919 to 
1934. With her big Italian Pinocchio 
she introduced the printing of foreign 
books abroad with English texts. She 
was the first to emphasize, through 
the books she published, the interest 
in the machinery and workers of the 
modern world. Her publications won 
the John Newbery Medal for three 
successive years. She has lectured 
widely on children’s reading. Although 
Mrs. Bechtel retired from _ publish- 
ing last year, and in spite of the de- 
mands of her lovely garden, she 
is still intensely 
interested in chil- 


author’s usual charming and spirited 
style. 





Louise Bechtel 


ADA HART ARLITT, as all of our read- 
ers know, is an associate editor of the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Parent Education for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
She graduated from Tulane Univer- 
sity in 1913 and in 1917 got her Ph.D. 
at the University of Chicago. She is 
now professor and head of the depart- 
ment of child care and training of the 
School of Household Administration, 
University of Cincinnati. Dr. Arlitt is 
the author of books on child care and 
child psychology and of many maga- 
zine articles. She directs the Parent 
Education Study Course for this 
magazine and is the author of this 
month’s lesson in it, “Management of 
Children in the Home.” 


The author of “Teaching in the 
Modern Manner,” JESSE W. BRODEY, 
was so impressed by what he saw of 
modern teaching methods that he 
could not forbear writing about it. His 
particular interest is in the social sci- 


ences and he has had articles pub- 
lished in several magazines. 


Before her marriage, MARY BENE- 
DICT OWEN was a kindergarten teach- 
er and superintendent of the junior 
department of a church school. Since 
her marriage to a minister she has 
worked with him in various lines of 
educational work in connection with 
his church. Her story called “Jeal- 
ous?” is based on one of her experi- 
ences with one of their three orphan 
nieces whom she and her husband 
have reared. 


ALICE R. BERNHEIM, M. D., was 
born in Wilmington, North Carolina, 
and lived in the South until she en- 
tered Barnard College with the class 
of 1905. She left college to marry in 
the middle of her junior year. Her 
three sons were robust, healthy chil- 
dren, but they were subject to occa- 
sional unexplained digestive upsets. 
These disturbances, though not seri- 
ous, were the cause of considerable 
annoyance, since it seemed that with 
proper diet and care they should not 
occur. Inquiry revealed that such di- 
gestive disorders were common among 
children, and Dr. Bernheim decided 
to study the dietary needs of children. 
Her A. B. degree was obtained in 1917, 
and, at the age of thirty-four, Dr. 
Bernheim started the study of medi- 
cine. She was biochemist and asso- 
ciate in medicine at the New York 
Hospital until it amalgamated with 
Cornell University Medical College; 
since then she has been assistant sur- 
geon in the new hospital, with a re- 
search laboratory, the greater part of 
the work of which is concerned with 
calcium metabolism, which makes her 
eminently fitted to write the article on 
“Calcium in Nutrition.” 


The author of the editorial, “From 
Small High 








dren’s books, 
which is evident || 
in her article 
called “That Bud- |} 
ding Sense of [| 
Humor.” 


* » a 47. 
“Mothers Who 
Help Them- 
Selves,” by Dor- 
OTHY BLAKE, is 
written in this 





School to Col- 





If You Are Interested In... 


| The Preschool Child, see pages 8, 12, 16, 17, 30, 45. 
The Grade School Child, see pages 8, 12, 14, 16, 45. 
The High School Boy and Girl, see pages 12, 18, 21, 24, 


Children of All Ages, see pages 6, 10, 19, 22. 
Articles Helpful to Teachers, see pages 5, 8, 14. 
P.T.A. Problems, see pages 5, 34, 36, 37, 38, 44. 


lege,” PAUL NIXx- 
ON, has been Dean 
of Bowdoin Col- 
lege since 1918. 
Dean Nixon was 
the first Rhodes 
Scholar to Oxford 
from Connecticut. 
Before accepting 
his present posi- 
tion he taught at 
Princeton and at 














Dartmouth. 
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A Bird’s Eye View of Home and School 


XFORD, aged and ageless, was teeming with educationists from 
every land, Oriental and Occidental. At the first general session 
of the biennial convention of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, one was caught by the beauty of scholastic robes, black, 
white, and scarlet. Lord Halifax, the Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Fred Mander, President of the W. F. E. A., gave signi- 
ficant addresses concerning world friendship. One felt that if such 
men and women were teaching the children of the world, universal 
brotherhood must one day prevail. 

The International Federation of Home and School gathered up the 
bright threads of parent-teacher activities in many lands and wove 
them into a lovely and interesting tapestry. It was curious to us who 
have so long carried our work as a lay organization, to hear that, for 
instance, in Paraguay, the People’s Commission on Education has 
home and school cooperation as one of its chief aims, while in Pana- 
ma the law provides for a Parents’ committee, having the same object 
in all schools. 

In Italy, many elementary schools have Parents’ committees whose 
first objective has been to obtain material benefits for the school but 
which have found much improvement in neighborhood feeling 
through this activity. 

The report from Japan was very stimulating, pointing out the ex- 
treme importance of such organizations for the whole education of 
the child and stating that almost all the primary schools have them. 
In Japan they also issue a magazine each month with contributions 
from parents, teachers, and children, to deepen mutual understand- 
ing. There, too, the parents sometimes join school excursions to 
mountains and rivers as well as to factories and other commercial 
establishments. These are good suggestions for us. 

In Poland, notable strides have been made in parent-teacher work, 
as well as in Great Britain and Switzerland. In Austria, alas, work 
which had a good start has been abolished through political changes. 
From Russia came the report that they do not consider it possible 
to educate the child without the close cooperation of the home; and 
Belgium makes a similar statement. In Greece, “‘each school has a 
special commission attached to it and concerned with its administra- 
tion. Four representatives of the parents, elected for two years by 
the general meeting of the parents, always sit with these commis- 
sions.” In Finland, each secondary school has a “Council of Parents,” 
composed of five members chosen from among the parents of its pu- 
pils by the Municipal Council, to act as a liaison agency between the 
school and the educational authorities. 

“All over the world,” says Mile. Marie Butts of the International 
Bureau of Education in Geneva, “there is a growing desire for a bet- 
ter understanding between parents and teachers, especially in regard 
to character training.” She goes on to say that to obtain this, there 
is required ingenuity, energy, sympathy, perseverance, and tact. Our 
teacher training institutions will some day emphasize this necessity 
and some day we parents will care enough about the results to study 
methods more assiduously; for always there will be schools and al- 
ways the children in these schools will have parents. The sooner we 
learn to work cooperatively, the sooner will our children learn how 
to live in the world and make it better. 


Dag A legate 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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KEEPING 





the NORMAL CHILD NORMAL 


OT long ago a poem in a current 

magazine aroused amused in- 
terest in parents and teachers the 
country over. Its verses (as you will 
see on page 28 of this magazine) are 
descriptive of the “poor normal child” 
who laments that his lack of com- 
plexes, of delinquencies and abnormal 
tendencies has resulted in his being 
overlooked by mother, father, and 
teacher in their absorption with the 
so-called “problem” child. This poem, 
in its refreshing, although indirect, 
emphasis on the normal child, stresses 
a situation of which educators and 
parents are becoming more and more 
conscious. 

In our efforts to aid the handicapped 
boy or girl, to do all in our power to 
help the “problem” child (whom we 
may properly think of as one type of 
handicapped) cease to be a problem, 
we have often given far less attention 
to the fine, wholesome, normal chil- 
dren than is their just due. Indeed, 
even with the handicapped child there 
is a danger of our overemphasizing to 
him our interest in his problems and 
difficulties, of paying too little atten- 
tion to the ways in which he is nor- 
mal. 

The handicapped child continues to 
have a legitimate claim on our time 
and attention. Nevertheless, the more 
normal boys and girls also merit 
thought, continued effort, and under- 
standing from parents, teachers, and 
all others in the community interested 
in children’s welfare. Fortunately, in 
school systems the country over, the 
normal child is offered numerous 
chances for development in keeping 
with his abilities, tastes, and interests. 
There is a gratifying current tenden- 
cy, also, to broaden the scope of edu- 
cation to allow for individual differ- 
ences among normal boys and girls. 
The trend of modern education is to 
give the handicapped child, also, op- 
portunities in all fields, so far as he 


by Frances Gaw 


can profit by them, even though they 
may have to be “‘scaled down”’ because 
of his limitations. 

Nevertheless, we can well emphasize 
an outstanding responsibility, or point 
of view, underlying much that we do 
for all children. It is simply this: Our 
aim and goal is to keep the normal 
child normal, to safeguard him from 
influences which might lend them- 
selves to his becoming a handicapped 
or “problem” child, to help him to 
help himself in remaining at an 
“optimal” or best level for him— 
physically, intellectually, and emotion- 
ally. Hand in hand is of course the 
goal of helping the child who is in any 
way abnormal (literally, “away from 
the normal”) to approach the normal 
as far as is possible for him. Funda- 
mentally, we find that the two go to- 
gether: the methods which aid the 
normal child are often identical with 
the most satisfactory procedures for 
helping the handicapped boy or girl. 

We may well ask ourselves what 
we mean by the term “normal,” and 
a glance at the dictionary tells us that 
it means to reach a “norm” or stand- 
ard. Experience tells us that standards 
vary as civilization advances and our 
point of view changes, whether we 
are speaking of physical, intellectual, 
or social development. Today the ac- 
cepted standards for all are for sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions unknown 
in a former age and for knowledge, 
at least of reading, writing, and other 
“tool subjects’—once accomplish- 
ments of a very few only. Great 
changes also have come in our stand- 
ards socially. In the days of ancient 
Rome, popular entertainment, even 
for the most cultivated and enlight- 
ened, consisted of gladiatorial combats 
in which human beings were torn limb 
from limb by wild animals. Today, 
too, we can find instances of heartless 
cruelty. Our standards, however, as 
favored not only by the best people 


but by the community as a whole, 
have altered greatly, and our attitude 
toward other human beings has im- 
proved immeasurably. 

Just as community standards have 
varied in the past, and will continue 
to vary, so also will standards alter 
and improve, as civilization advances, 
regarding what is normal in children. 
Hence we might say that the normal 
for children today is represented by 
what the greatest number of the finest 
children do, the activities of the hap- 
piest, most wholesome boys and girls 
in the community. We are immediate- 
ly, of course, faced with the necessity 
for observing and describing these 
“finest children,” and it is heartening 
to realize that many examples are 
close at hand, that we have all ob- 
served and described many such boys 
and girls, although it may have been 
quite casually and incidentally, almost 
unconsciously, in fact, rather than 
with any definite purpose such as de- 
fining a “normal” child. 


WHAT IS “NORMAL”? 


ConsSIDER, for example, the robust 
boy of six, whose zest for life and en- 
joyment of it seem unlimited. En- 
dowed with a good body and a good 
mind, he is well poised emotionally, 
neither overly sure or “cocky” when 
meeting new situations and new peo- 
ple, nor unduly timid or shy. He goes 
through his day’s activities with clear- 
eyed interest, with curiosity about his 
surroundings at home, at school, or 
out of doors; he seeks “reasons why” 
within the limit of his intellectual de- 
velopment and is willing to cooperate 
with parents and teachers, secure in 
the confidence which has been built up 
since babyhood that requests and 
demands are reasonable even if not 
always within his conscious under- 
standing. In his contacts with others 
his own age, younger, and older, he 
“plays fair’ on the whole, may or may 
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not be a leader, but enjoys companion- 
ship and is usually “good company” 
even to his elders, if they are not too 
absorbed in their own affairs to enjoy 
the never-ending surprises and de- 
lights of watching a child’s personality 
unfold. This ‘“‘normal’’ child we have 
been looking at is not a peifect child. 
Far from it! He is entirely too human, 
entirely too natural. Variations he is 
bound to have, mistakes he is bound 
to make. Ups and downs in them- 
selves are normal. Nevertheless, in 
most things at most times he measures 
up to what a child should be: he is 
essentially so wholesome in body and 
mind, essentially so sound, that, given 
the right training and care, he will 
tend always to return quickly to 
normal, if for a time he has fallen 
short mentally or physically of his 
“optimal” or best self. 

It is an interesting fact, psycho- 
logically, that teachers and others 
who work with many children almost 
unconsciously evolve their standard 
of what a normal child is by observing 
many children, interpreting these 
observations in the light of their ex- 
perience, and then forming a kind of 


composite mental picture which fs a 
blend of & great number of impres- 
sions. This picture varies as additions 
or subtractions may be made, correc- 
tions from experiences and perhaps 
contributions from scientific and other 
authoritative sources—that is, if these 
are not in too violent disagreement 
with “pet” prejudices and the “logic- 
tight compartments” which seem to 
exist in the minds of all of us! A 
standard, based on some such com- 
posite picture, is doubtless the key to 
the underlying philosophy of all who 
work closely with large numbers of 
children and have their welfare at 
heart. 

With some parents, however, this 
picture may be based on observation 
of only a few boys and girls, a danger 
which frequently can be overcome by 
reading and study of books and arti- 
cles about children, if not by actual 
observation at schools, playgrounds, 
and elsewhere. In any case, a picture 
of what is normal in childhood should 
helpfully balance in our minds numer- 
ous descriptions of “‘problem”’ children. 
Enlightening as these case studies 
often are, and sympathetic as we may 
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feel toward the children described, we 
must remember that they present the 
negative side, that they have to do 
with the abnormal. We must keep 
before us always as our standard and 
our ideal the positive and the con- 
structive, a picture of the normal 
child. 


NORMAL PARENTS USUALLY HAVE 
NORMAL CHILDREN 


It is natural for children to imitate. 
This statement, so familiar to par- 
ents and teachers today, should be 
linked in our minds with the equally 
true and very significant fact that 
they derive great enjoyment from 
imitating. This is especially so when 
they imitate those near and dear to 
them, their parents—the mother prob- 
ably more than the father. While it 
would be too sweeping a statement to 
say that normal parents always have 
normal chiidren, it is the usual ex- 
perience of those knowing many 
children that in the majority of in- 
stances the normal boy or girl has had 
the advantage of a normal father and 
mother; and that, in more cases than 
otherwise, the (Continued on page 28) 
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THAT BUDDING 


SENSE OF HUMOR 


E grown-ups treasure what 

amuses us; and how few 
books, pictures, plays, or people have 
the magic power to make us laugh. We 
argue over our preferences for Char- 
lie Chaplin, W. C. Fields, the Whoops 
Sisters. We hang upon the adventures 
of “The Little King.” How many of 
us can remember what made us laugh 
when we were children ? 

My brother says it was the moral 
verses and crude pictures in Slovenly 
Peter. My nephew says the only chil- 
dren’s book he remembers at all is 
Miltiades Peterkin Paul because it was 
so funny. A young visitor of eight 
years laughed so hard he couldn’t eat 
his lunch, at my report of Rosie the 
Cow, and her vanity, out of Margery 
Bianco’s The Good Friends. And you, 
as well as I, have heard children laugh- 
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ing over “Some butter for the royal 
slice of bread.” Evidence as to what 
is funny is not lacking, but it does not 
always coincide with an adult’s sense 
of humor. 

Did you ever watch the audiences 
at the stage production of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland? Mostly they 
were children, and you remember how 
they laughed at the banging pans and 
kettles of the White Knight, at the 
Duchess and the pepper, at the 
weirder animals—but not at all at the 
humor of the Carroll words. You know 
how small children think an accident 
is funny (except when it happens to 
themselves). When we were prepar- 
ing The Little Red Chair for publica- 
tion, true babies’ stories from the ex- 
perimental classes at Columbia, Miss 
Walker told me that the sober little 
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tale of the child playing in the snow 
who fell off her sled, set the four- 
year-olds into gales of laughter. In 
other words, I fear small children are 
in the “custard pie’”’ stage of apprecia- 
tion of humor. 

We know, too, that they like what 
might be called “tricks.” The smart- 
ness of Little Black Sambo, the 
stupidity of Epaminondas, the slyer 
animals of AZsop (whose “morals,” 
fortunately, they don’t understand), 
such old tales as The Wise Men of 
Gotham and Grimm’s family who at 
last pulled up the turnip—these are 
guaranteed humor for babes. 

How do adults decide what humor- 
ous books shall be published for chil- 
dren or bought for children? Is there 
any standard aside from that of 
spontaneous laughter? How can ai 
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adult guess at what will provoke this 
laughter? It is a queer problem in- 
deed, and all the more difficult be- 
cause each adult’s sense of humor 
differs so much from the next that 
the fate of manuscript or book of a 
“funny” nature is always question- 
able. An editor can send such manu- 
scripts to be tried out on various 
children, but the experiment may be 
spoiled by the attitude of the adult 
who conducts it. 


I SUPPOSE there is no subject with 
which it is easier to “get a rise” 
out of a serious group of parents than 
the comics of the Sunday papers. 
Most parents, I imagine, have given in 
to what seems to them the inevitable, 
having tried throwing away or hiding 
these pages which they dislike them- 
Selves. They find the child digging 
them out of the papers sent to the 
kitchen, or borrowing a neighbor’s 
copy. One very serious minded and 
careful father explained to me that 
this problem, like those of movie 
magazines, “series books,” etc., was 
more a social question than one of 
ruining a child’s taste. He claimed 
that, since all the other children 
Shared a knowledge of these fields of 
expression, the child who was de- 
prived of their enjoyment was put in 
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a class apart, made to seem queer, 
became unhappy. Since I have known 
several children who were “queer” in 
this way, and whose minds, it seemed 
to me, were therefore more open for a 
genuine appreciation of more natural 
and more artistic sorts of expression, 
I always argued at length with this 
father about what is done to fill a 
child’s time and shape his mind. But 
I know the majority of parents agree 
with him. 

Let us stop, just for a moment, to 
look at the current set of funnies or 
comics from today’s Sunday paper. 
Here are “Mr. and Mrs.,” she taking 
the joy out of his life by finding spots 
on his suit. “The Timid Soul” tries to 
sleep in a “quiet” room in a hotel and 
gets a bunch of singing rowdies across 
the hall. In “The Smythes,” Mr. 
Smythe is arrested as a nudist be- 
cause a tramp stole his clothes while 
he went swimming. The end of Johnny 
Gruelle’s “Brutus” is, “Yow! I’m an 
eagle! Didn’t I tell ya I’d have good 
luck? I just found a _  quarter!! 
Gleeps!” In “Peter Rabbit,” the last 
caption is, “Say, you villain—whatcher 
mean by tellin’ me ’bout makin’ easy 
money? Jes look at me!” “Clarence” 
ends like this: “Doggone it! I wish 
she’d let well enough alone! If that 
tough mob thinks we know too much 


Going Further Than the Book Week 
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they’re liable to put us on the spot or 
something.” Skeets, today, proves to 
have been fishing with a scarecrow 
on his line, so he claims the fish 
caught by the man on the opposite 
bank who has been fly fishing. 

Don’t get into another argument 
about comics without actually reading 
through one of these sections. It 
surely is a mystery who likes them 
and why, because they are not excit- 
ing or naughty or tough or silly 
enough. The third rate sort of draw- 
ing and color aren’t particularly 
nauseous; it is the tone, the lack of 
point, the stupid language, the whole 
“feel” of the thing that one resents. 
You and I don’t laugh at it, and I don’t 
think the children do either. I’ve 
watched them poring over those lit- 
tle balloon-out-of-mouth speeches, 
and they seldom even smile. 

I think they like those that take 
them into an adult world, like the 
surprising things that happen there, 
embrace the strange slang and satire 
as something finely sophisticated, 
though beyond their understanding, 
and feel a bit naughtily important as 
they try to take it all in. And the 
fact that, though they are generally 
too old for picture books, they find 
here something expressed in a wealth 
of pictures, (Continued on page 26) 
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Happy. Well-Regulated Homes Don’t 
Neeessitate Overworked Mothers 


EFORE her last box spring had 
a8 been unloaded from the van 
every one knew that the new woman 
on our street had eight children. 

“The poor creature,” moaned Mrs. 
Dodge, who is naturally tender- 
hearted. 

“They must drive her out of her 
Ruth Barnes stated decidedly. 

“Keep your eye on the cold frames 
when that gang gets loose,” suggested 
my husband warily. 

Then I met the school nurse. 

“Have you seen Mrs. Bennet, your 
new neighbor, yet?” she asked. “She 
brought the children over to register 
morning. Seven of them. The 
baby’s only a year old. A grand family. 
Good and healthy and brought up to 
be civilized.” 

“She certainly must be worn out. 
Imagine eight children and the oldest 
only fourteen!” 

“Don’t have to imagine,” said the 
school nurse in that downright way 


mind,” 


this 





she has. “There they are. And she isn’t 
all worn out either. She’s young look- 
ing and full of pep and, what’s more, 
she enjoys those children.” 

“Oh, yeah?” I thought to myself, 
with an expressiveness that comes 
from companionship with a ten-year- 
old son. 

But, whatever my commonness of 
thought, I do know my Emily Post 
and when better etiquette is discov- 
ered I’ll be in the front line. So the 
next day I called. First I phoned. 

“Oh, any time, after three,” came a 
pleasant voice, ‘‘and we’ll have a cup 
of tea later.” 

“Tea?” I protested. ‘Oh, no. Don’t 
bother about that. Why, you can’t be 
settled yet.” 

“IT never have been,” she laughed, 
“in fifteen years, so that doesn’t make 
any difference.” 

Tea! Eight children and she offers 
me tea—the badge of leisure and 
serenity. I simply must go and view 
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this paragon for myself right away. 

She had rented the biggest house in 
the neighborhood, the old Avery place, 
with seven bedrooms and four baths 
and a huge yard. It had stood vacant 
for two years because, as the agent 
said, “people just don’t have families 
big enough to fill it any more. At least, 
not people who move out to high- 
priced suburbs.” 

So the Bennets were a sort of an- 
swer to prayer for him. I looked at 
that generous, sprawling house as I 
walked up the path. It belonged to a 
time when you could fill the whole 
third floor with “hired help” for twen- 
ty dollars a month and have a general 
handy man to take care of the lawn 
for five more. And here was a woman 
running it with one maid and no handy 
man. 


“You see, I like to garden,” she ex- 
plained, when I asked her about the 
yard, “and the two older boys, Tom 
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and Fritz, have a grand time cutting 
the lawn.” 

I must have looked incredulous, for 
my own son gets some kind of vibra- 
tion from the mere sight or mention of 
a lawn mower that gives him a violent 
headache. 

“Really, they do,” she insisted. ‘““We 
have two lawn mowers and they divide 
the yard into strips and make sort of 
a race out of it. You should see their 
score board on the side of the garage. 
Straightness counts and neat edges 
and weeds and loose sticks. So they 
do a good job. Their father, at the end 
of the month, gives the winner a treat. 
Fritz, the younger, wins the prize 
more often than Tom. He’s the 
thorough type.” 

The baby sat on one corner of the 
davenport playing contentedly with a 
set of bright, nested ash trays; an old 
clock in the hall ticked softly; the 
breeze blew gently through the wide 
windows. Peace, order, quiet. 

“The children will be home from 
school soon,’ said my hostess, ‘and 
Jane will fix tea for us. She’s taking 
cooking in high school this year and 
feels quite proud of her ability. I 
think fourteen is a lovely age. They 
aren’t little girls any longer and they 
aren’t grown up. So you always have 
surprises.” i 

Apparently Mrs. Bennet had never 
read a single article on the problems 
of the adolescent. 

I must confess I held myself in 
tense readiness for the shattering of 
the restfulness that was sure to come 
when seven children landed home from 
school. They came in driblets. First, 
twin boys six years old. 

“Just wanted to tell you we’re home. 
We're going out to the garage to work 
on the bird houses. Is the gingerbread 
cooked ?” 

“Out in the cake box,” answered 
their mother calmly, “and I haven’t 
washed the apples.” 

“K, O.,” they called and then, as an 
afterthought, “and thanks.” 

“Civilization comes slowly,” said 
Mrs. Bennet thoughtfully. “You can’t 
make courtiers out of six-year-old 
boys without straining something. 
Now, girls are different. They want 
to be little ladies as soon as they can 
talk. But no normal boy wants to be a 
little gentleman.” 

Marian, the eight-year-old daughter, 
came in after her brothers. 

“I tried to make them come in 
quietly, Mother,” she said primly. “I 
Saw you had company because the car 
was in the drive.” 

“This is Mrs. Cather, dear,” intro- 
duced my hostess, “and this is my 
chief assistant, Marian. She’s so good 
with the baby when I’m busy with 
Something else and she makes beds 


beautifully. You see, she’s going to be 
a Girl Scout when she’s older and al! 
these things will help her to win merit 
badges. They give one for bed-making, 
and one for child nurse, and one for 
hostess. Nearly all their badges are for 
home things.” The little girl beamed 
in happy anticipation. 

Jane, the big daughter, came in fol- 
lowed by a slender, fair little boy who 
was introduced as Donald. While the 
tea was being prepared, and after he 
had gone upstairs, his mother turned 
to me. 

“Donald is the one who needs soli- 
tude and quiet in this big family. So 
his room is on the third floor. It’s a 
regular museum of bugs and butter- 
flies and queer things in bottles. He’s 
fascinated by science and nature study 
and he lives in a world of his own.” 

“Don’t you urge him to play with 
the other children?” I asked, thinking 
of talks I had heard and articles I had 
read on the quiet, in-looking child and 
his need for being socialized. 

“His aloneness isn’t the result of 
unhappiness. It’s because he is more 
interested in things than in people. He 
isn’t a mixer by nature and it would 
only make him miserable to try to 
force him into social contacts. We al- 
low grown people to be individuals. 
Why not children?” 

And I thought I had never heard a 
more sane remark. 

The tea tray was brought in, looking 
so dainty and attractive that I thought 
the maid must have supervised it, un- 
til I remembered passing her on the 
street on the way to the station. 


Wiirn my second cup of tea and 
my fourth cookie I turned to look di- 
rectly at my hostess. Her clear, fresh 
skin; her shining, eager eyes; and her 
ability to laugh so easily and readily 
were simply amazing to me. And then 
her calm philosophy and serene ac- 
ceptance of life. It was a riddle I 
couldn’t solve when I thought of the 
mothers of two or three children who 
were “simply exhausted, my dear” 
and had no energy or spirit left for 
living. 

“How do you do it?’ I burst out at 
last. 

“From one to three,” she answered, 
smiling, and left me as much be- 
wildered as ever. 

But then she went on, “You remem- 
ber when you phoned I said ‘any time 
after three’? Well, from one to 
three I save for myself. I put the baby 
to bed right after lunch and by one 
o’clock the other children have gone 
back to school. Then I go into retreat. 
If the maid is here, she knows that 
nothing except a fire or an earthquake 
must let her disturb me. If she’s out, 
I lock all the doors, stick some cotton 
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in the phone bells, and take my siesta 
just the same.” 

“You manage time to lie down two 
whole hours every day?” I gasped. 

“No, I lie down for one hour, flat 
on my back, at first, because that 
seems to relax me the quickest. I 
completely undress and put on my 
nightgown. I draw the shades and 
open the windows just as though I 
were going to bed at night. It cost us 
several hundred dollars to learn that.” 

“Learn what?” 

“How to rest. You see, I had a ner- 
vous breakdown some years ago and 
spent three months in an expensive 
sanitarium. I was determined when 
I came home again that I would profit 
by the experience.” 

“You rest an hour,” I prompted, 
“and then—” 

“I take a luxurious bath. The sort 
you read about in the movie maga- 
zines—minus the gold fixtures. But I 
use bath salts and bath powder and 
perfumed soap and a grand big bath 
sheet to wrap myself in when I’ve fin- 
ished. I don’t buy the most expensive 
fixings the market offers but I do get 
dainty ones. You can’t imagine what 
a tonic effect those things have on the 
morale. That’s another thing I learned 
at the sanitarium. I had a nurse who 
used to give me a manicure and set 
my hair whenever I'd get particularly 
low in my mind.” 

“Sort of a spiritual pick-up,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Yes, and physical,” she added. “I 
finish it off with a mental vacation 
and I’m rejuvenated for the rest of 
the day.” 

“And what do you consider a ‘men- 
tal vacation’ ?” 

“Books, magazines, poetry, fashion 
sheets. Anything that is far removed 
from child training and housekeeping. 
Sometimes it’s travel I read, or fiction 
placed in far, strange places. I usu- 
ally have only about twenty minutes 
left for reading by the time I’m 
dressed. But you can go a long way in 
twenty minutes—mentally.” 

“And you really stick to that 
schedule,” I asked, “every day, week 
after week ?” 

“TI have to,” she said simply, “just 
as I have to stick to our financial bud- 
get. I could overdraw on my own re- 
serves of strength and control until I 
was a bankrupt. And when that hap- 
pens to a mother it’s pretty hard on 
the family.” 

Poise, serenity, humor, and philoso- 
phy in the management of a big home 
and a big family. Such vast returns 
from the investment of two hours a 
day. ‘From one to three.” It sounded 
so easy and so reasonable. Perhaps 
that is why so few women would real- 
ize its value. 
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OF CHILDREN IN THE 


T appears to be the opinion of many 

of our leading scientists that the 
home in modern life, as in previous 
eras, is by far the most important 
factor in the education and training 
of children. Parents, therefore, are the 
greatest of all educators. Upon them 
depends not only the number and kind 
of habits which may be set up but the 
child’s whole set toward life. 

A first requisite, if this set is to 
lead to good social behavior, is regard 
for law and order. To have this a child 
must have learned obedience, for if 
the child does not obey the rules and 
regulations of that small community, 
the home, he will not later obey the 
laws of the city, the state, and the na- 
tion. A respect for law on the part of 
his parents is also of prime import- 
ance. In a family well known to the 
writer both the mother and the father 
of four splendid children boast of the 
number of times that they have ex- 
ceeded the speed limit and not been 
caught, of the number of times they 
have parked too long or parked in 
front of fire plugs without being fined. 
It has become a sort of game with 
them to see how often they can evade 
the traffic regulations. Their young- 
est son was heard to boast in kinder- 
garten, “My father has broken every 
traffic rule there is and no policemen 
can catch up with him.” Such be- 
havior on the part of the parents can- 
not fail to affect the attitudes of all 
the children in the family, both now, 
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Right “Climate” in the Home, Good Example, 
Harmonious Family Relationships, and a Good 
Start in Habit Formation Are Necessary to the 
Wise 


MANAGEMENT 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 


and when they take their place in an 
adult world. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HOME 
ATMOSPHERE 


A second factor in developing proper 
attitudes is an harmonious home at- 
mosphere. The parents’ respect for the 
rules and regulations which each sets 
up for the children, their respect for 
each other’s opinions, even the tone 
of voice which each uses to the other 
play an important part in creating this 
atmosphere. It is surprising how easily 
children are disturbed by what appear 
to be quarrels between their parents. 
At a dinner table the other night the 
mother and father of a four-year-old, 
one a Democrat, the other a Repub- 
lican, discussed their political views. 
The discussion was heated but was in 
no sense a quarrel. At the end of the 
first fifteen minutes the four-year-old 
was weeping bitterly. “Mummy and 
Daddy fight,” he summed up the situ- 
ation. 

Even when children do not cry or 
give any outward sign of being emo- 
tionally upset, they are nevertheless 
reflecting any stresses and strains 
which are apparent between their par- 
ents or between any other adults in 
the family. 

An harmonious atmosphere presup- 
poses that each parent respects the 
individual differences in abilities and 
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general make-up of every member of 
the family and does not take a critical 
attitude because not every member of 
the family can be successful in every- 
thing that he or she undertakes. One 
of the basic causes of family dishar- 
mony is the attempt to make people 
over into a pattern to which they are 
not fitted. Each person has his own 
particular assets and liabilities. The 
home is, above all else, the place in 
which these individual differences 
should be respected. 

Children need to feel secure. This 
security disappears rapidly when they 
find that their mother and father are 
not in accord, that they cannot count 
on what Mother says because Father 
may disagree entirely, that they can- 
not count on what Mother says be- 
cause Father may make a joke of it. 
Children wish to respect both parents 
and to depend on each. They depend 
on neither when they feel that their 
parents do not respect each other 
fully. A young acquaintance of the 
writer’s was heard to say to a group of 
his friends, ‘“Mother says one thing, 
Father says another. So I just make 
up my own mind and do what I want.” 


THE POSITIVE ATTITUDE 


A third factor in determining the 
child’s set toward the world is the 
parents’ attitude toward the people 
with whom he comes in contact. If the 
parents are constantly looking for 
faults in other people, are constantly 
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plaming other people for their mis- 
takes, the children will quickly pick 
up these habits. It gives a false sense 
of security to many people to be cri- 
tical of the faults and failings of 
others. In fact, there are a number of 
adults who, instead of accomplishing 
things themselves, get all of their sense 
of achievement from discussing the 
faults, mistakes, and failures of their 
neighbors and friends and from ped- 
dling gossip. No child is more unhappy 
than the one who sees in the adults and 
children with whom he has to come in 
contact their failings rather than their 
assets. On failings one can count for 
nothing; it is on people’s assets that 
the world moves forward. A child con- 
ditioned to look for assets rather than 
liabilities, to acknowledge his own 
mistakes rather than to blame them 
on others, and to gain happiness from 
real achievement has a positive atti- 
tude toward life whereas a child train- 
ed to look for failures faces life with 
an attitude of defeat. 

In another family well known to the 
writer the dinner table conversation 
consists solely of petty gossip. The 
children playing the other day gave a 
complete picture of the way in which 
they were being conditioned. The two 
little girls were playing house and 
their conversation was as follows: 
“Have you heard that Mrs. Brown’s 
husband drinks? I hear she is going 
to divorce him.” The other said, ‘She 
has such a terrible temper I wonder 
he doesn’t divorce her instead.’ It is 
easy enough to see how these two 
little girls will face life as adults. 

Another factor in the child’s set to- 
ward his home and toward the world 
is a desire to overcome obstacles and 
to meet new conditions without fear. 
The emotional tone with which a child 
faces new situations depends entirely 
upon the training that he has received. 
If from his earliest infancy he has been 
told, “Look out, this will hurt you,” 
“Don’t play with those children; they 
may be too rough,” “Be careful going 
downstairs you may break a leg,” 
“This is new and you probably won’t 
be able to do it,” meets new circum- 
stances with fear and this condition 
in itself makes it difficult to handle 
situations. If there were space to list 
even a few of the physical changes 
which occur in a fear state it would 
be seen at once that no child who is 
afraid can learn easily or get much 
satisfaction from learning. 

Into a nursery school there recently 
came a little boy of four. When it was 
Suggested to him that he climb up the 
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broad stairs he said, “But I might 
fall, carry me.” When it was suggest- 
ed that he run and play with a group 
of children of his own age he said, 
“But they look rough, they might hurt 
me.”’ When finally he was given clay 
he said, “But it’s dirty, it may have 
germs.” There are many adults who 
because of poor early training meet 
life in the same way. They are afraid 
each time something new has to be 
met and because of this are incapable 
of dealing adequately with anything 
except the old routine to which they 
have been forced to become accus- 
tomed. 

No asset is more valuable to a child 
than poise. This is gained only when 
the family sets the example. A mother 
and a father who are constant worriers 
themselves communicate this attitude 
to the child and he in turn becomes 
worried, nervous, and easily upset. 

Two families of children living in 
the same neighborhood afford excel- 
lent illustrations of good and poor 
training. In the Moore family there 
is constant tension and excitement. 
Each time Mr. or Mrs. Moore has to 
meet any change in conditions there 
is worry; they talk before the children 
of all of the dreadful consequences of 
making mistakes. Even after they 
have met the situation, energy is wast- 
ed in worrying over the fact that they 
may have met it in the wrong way. 

In the Stewart family, except on 
rare occasions, there is a general at- 
titude of calm. When new situations 
arise Mr. and Mrs. Stewart discuss 
quietly the ways in which each situ- 
ation may be met. If it is one in which 
the children are interested there is a 
family council and all of the members 
of the family discuss ways of dealing 
with the problem. If mistakes are 
made, each member of the family is 
willing to acknowledge his part in 
making the mistake and to correct it 
as far as possible. The children in this 
family are being taught to reason out 
difficult problems instead of meeting 
them with emotional outbursts. They 
are being taught to be responsible for 
their own mistakes and to correct 
them as far as possible. They are be- 
ing taught to depend on themselves. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HABITS 


A final thing which the home should 
give to every child is a set of well- 
defined habits in regard to sleeping, 
rest, and food. There are thoughtless 
adults who think that to give a child 
good habits is to interfere with his 
freedom. As a matter of fact, no child 
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who has not good physical habits can 
be free. If he has to decide each time 
whether or not he will sleep, whether 
or not he will eat, and whether or not 
his toilet habits will function, he is in 
a constant state of upset about mat- 
ters which should have become auto- 
matic by kindergarten age. When 
these become automatic, the child does 
not need to give thought and ener- 
gy to their performance; he can turn 
his attention to the many new adjust- 
ments which every child must make 
every day of his life. 

A time sense—that is, a respect for 
time—and orderliness are two other 
assets which every home can give 
children. By respect for time is not 
meant that children should be rushed 
and hurried, for this often develops 
nervousness and bad mental habits. 
Respect for time means a training to 
be on time, to start and stop at set 
hours instead of being late and then 
allowing what one does to overlap into 
the next hour and the next. As a sim- 
ple example of poor and good train- 
ing as to time sense one may take 
the mother who calls her child to dress 
at irregular hours and at times lets 
him dawdle and at others forces him 
to dress in half an hour, the mother 
who calls her child for meals and_then 
lets him dawdle until the meal is cold 
and every one else has finished. 

On time for meals and these at reg- 
ular hours, called on time for dressing 
and a set time allowed, always, of 
course, allowing time enough for the 
slow child or the very young one, called 
for lessons and then trained as far as 
possible not to dawdle and play 
through lesson time are only a few 
of the instances of good procedure 
which might be cited. 

Management of children in the home 
covers such a wide field that only a 
few of the more important points 
could possibly be treated in this ar- 
ticle. But these points, since they deal 
with both the child’s basic habits and 
with his attitude toward life, are im- 
portant for the consideration of every 
parent. 
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TEACHING 
in the MODERN MANNER 


HE FINE progressive school of 
fos is, to the visitor, a Utopia 
of freedom, shouting novelty and prog- 
ress. Its young people are trained early 
for their responsibilities as well as for 
their use of freedom. From _ the 
first moment that one stands within 
its walls, he is stir- 
ringly amazed by 
the spectacles that 
confront him. This 
was the effect on 
me when I visited 
the Lincoln School 
of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

This school “bases 
its work on _ the 
ideas that school is 
a part of life, and 
that learning takes 
place best in situa- 
tions where there is 
a felt need for the 
information or skill.” 
It “is more inter- 
ested in developing 
the whole child than 
in teaching some 
particular set of 
facts. It considers 
social adjustments, 
physical vitality, and 
mental growth, and 
tries to help each child develop not 
only his creative abilities,” but also 
a personality whose facets are equal- 
ly “freedom and responsibility, inde- 
pendence and cooperation.” 

The first class that I observed, and 
the only one I shall describe in this 
necessarily limited article, was in the 
fourth grade. It was composed of 
pupils who, in the majority of cases, 
came from average families, had 
good home environments, and pos- 
sessed the intelligence of the average 
boy or girl to be found among the 
more intelligent 50 per cent of pub- 
lic school pupils, a fact which should 
be especially noted. To understand 
fully the thoroughly wholesome influ- 
ence that the school is exerting on its 
boys and girls, one must realize that 
they are by no means exceptional chil- 
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dren or geniuses but rather quite nor- 
mal, everyday children. 

I found the children seated in com- 
bination desk-chairs, arranged in more 
or less irregular rows. Unfixed, these 
seats could be moved about at will. 
The teacher sat on a round-backed, 





tinually for their reaction to certain 
of her suggestions, and accepting their 
opinions with every consideration. 
“What do you think, Herbert?” or, 
“What is your reaction, Martin?” The 
children and their thoughts dominated, 
not the teacher and hers. She led them, 





A child demonstrates some of the facts 
every child should know about astronomy 


four-legged chair, drawn close to her 
students. No desk, like a formidable 
wall, separated her from them; it was 
placed far out of the way in the very 
rear of the room. 

The teacher was her pupils’ leader, 
their friend, their intimate, not their 
policewoman. At the moment I en- 
tered, a discussion was being held with 
regard to a dramatic play. The chil- 
dren wished to present it in the school 
auditorium but the teacher was some- 
what uncertain as to the advisability 
of such a procedure. 

The conversation was a revelation. 
The children were their teacher’s 
equal. She treated them as adults in 
every possible manner, eschewing no 
words because of length, asking con- 
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but never once forced them to think 
in a certain specified way. If any dis- 
agreement was not eliminated, the 
teacher made no attempt to impose her 
conclusion. When the children refused 
to come around to her side, she did not 
disregard them and say arbitrarily 
that the play would not be given in 
the auditorium. With the children’s 
consent, it was decided to reserve de- 
cision and first perfect their play. Af- 
ter it was ready, it was agreed, all of 
them would be better able to judge its 
fitness for public consumption. 
Throughout all of this, the children 
felt no restraining discipline whatso- 
ever forcing them tight down into 
their seats, hands clasped in front or 
bent in back, and mouths shut. They 
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moved about and conversed among 
themselves as they pleased. One boy 
even played with an aquarium the 
whole time, and in the very midst of 
the discussion called to a girl to come 
over and look at some interesting 
thing. And she did. Contrary, however, 
to logical assumption, that boy fully 
participated with the others although 
apparently only fooling with the fish, 
pack turned to the class; several times 
he interrupted to make a number of 
excellent points. 

Here was real academic freedom of 
thought and of activity. Every boy 
and girl was finding self-expression 
and enjoyment. It reminded me of my 
kindergarten years, the most pleasant 
experience of my whole schooling, 
when play served to instruct. 

When the time came for some studi- 
ous application, the teacher asked her 
pupils which subject they would pre- 


others worked out problems them- 
selves and interrupted her when 
stumped. 


An excellent example of how stu- 
dents are encouraged to use their own 
intelligence, and how they do so in the 
child-centered school, may be found in 
an incident which occurred during the 
arithmetic period. The teacher, in as- 
signing the more advanced of the three 
lessons, had pointed to five or six 
names listed in an upper corner of the 
blackboard. “These children, and any- 
body else who thinks he can do it, take 
page 79.” Feeling capable, Martin de- 
cided to try, but after ten minutes he 
turned back. Shortly afterwards he re- 
marked, “I didn’t want to do some- 


thing that was harder than I could.” 
He had recognized his own limitations, 
without the aid of any teacher, and 
to work up to that lesson 
rather than leap right into it. One of 
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This informality lends itself to the de- 
velopment of creative thought and work 


fer to attend to first: reading, spelling, 
or arithmetic. The majority favored 
arithmetic, and arithmetic it was. 

The children worked individually on 
three different lessons, each continu- 
ing from where he or she had left off 
the day before. The more adept were 
ahead, the less adept behind. There 
was no rushing of poor mathemati- 
cians or slowing of good ones by the 
setting of one pace for all. 

The teacher circulated among the 
students, rendering individual assis- 
tance whenever necessary. With thor- 
ough comradery, she finally seated 
herself in one of the small pupil desk- 
chairs between the two dullest arith- 
metic students and spent fifteen min- 
utes giving them instruction while the 
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the avowed aims of the school is to 
train the children to think for them- 
selves. In Martin’s case, the school was 
certainly succeeding. 

About forty minutes after class had 
begun, one youngster walked into the 
room. He was late, but no reprimand 
greeted him. Except for Jack, whom 
he had to pass in gaining his seat, no 
one noticed him beyond the casting of 
a casual glance. 

“Boy!” Jack exclaimed, “‘you missed 
something!”” And he proceeded to tell 
him succinctly what had gone on pre- 
vious to his appearance. 

Looking up from the paper of a 
child, whom she was aiding, the teach- 
er suggested, ‘“‘There’s only a little time 
left. Do as much as you can,” and paid 
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no more attention to his tardiness. 

At 9:50, young Martin felt some- 
what bored with his arithmetic. Ring- 
ing a set of four chimes at the rear of 
the room, he attracted the class’ at- 
tention and suggested that they read 
for ten minutes and then do spelling 
until 10:30. The others agreeing, a 
one-minute recess was declared and 
the books were passed out while those 
children who considered it necessary 
galloped out of the room. 

No home work assignment was 
made——only an extremely casual sug- 
gestion to Carl and one or two others, 
“Do a little home work on that, Carl. 
Yes?” Carl sincerely said he would 
and I was certain that he would volun- 
tarily do many more arithmetic prob- 
lems than the average school boy, who 
is ordered to do a specific number un- 
der threat of punishment. 

The reading lesson consisted of a 
one- or two-hundred- 
word story at the 
end of which were 
a number of test 
sentences, requiring 
the students to 
complete by under- 
lining one of a series 
of words. “The day 
was (sunny), 
(rainy), (Tuesday), 
(cloudy),” or, “The 
children confused 
(Ted), (Mary), 
(Mother), (Jack).” 

As with the arith- 
metic, the boys and 
girls worked indi- 
vidually, reading to 
themselves and then 
taking the test. 
When they had fin- 
ished, the lesson was reviewed aloud, 
each child reading a short bit or com- 
pleting one of the sentences. 

The children considered the work 
a game, the object of which was to 
discover who, without any assistance, 
could complete all nine test sentences 
correctly. 

At the last moment, the teacher de- 
cided to postpone the spelling lesson 
and, instead, suggested that the class 
play be worked on. The children push- 
ed their desk-chairs back, leaving the 
front of the room an amphitheater. 
They were not only to act and stage 
the little drama, based on a story of 
Hans Christian Andersen, but were to 
write it. Using no script whatsoever, 
four pupils, chosen more or less at 
random to act the characters, created 
line after line while the teacher re- 
corded the best speeches as chosen by 
the others and herself. I was surprised 
at the excellence of the young actors’ 
gestures and words, which all but com- 
pletely belied (Continued on page 33) 
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“ ILL you tell 

me what 
gets into my child 
when we have com- 
pany ?” asked a moth- 
er in a meeting re- 
cently. “Usually he is 
fairly well behaved. 
But just let company 
come into the house and he acts 
like a perfect fiend.” From the 
sympathetic smiles and under- 
standing nods, one surmised 
there were other “perfect fiends” 
in the community. 

Perhaps these parents will 
find light thrown on their prob- 
lem when they read the sug- 
gestions I received this month in 
answer to the problem: Sidney, aged 
three, fusses at the table, turns somer- 
saults in the living room, and does 
other things when guests are present 
which she does not do usually. Her 
parents do not want to embarrass 
their guests by punishing her while 
they are there. 

A Pennsylvania mother believes 
Sidney’s behavior is the result of the 
artificial atmosphere created by her 
parents when guests are present. She 
says Sidney is imitating their be- 
havior. To be sure, her parents do 
not turn somersaults. When Sidney does 
so she is merely interpreting in her 
baby way the family effort to show 
off to the guests. This mother writes: 
“Sidney, aged three, is just a ‘natural 
child’ if she misbehaves before com- 
pany. The parents are often the cause 
for this conduct, by being overanxious 
to present to their guests a perfect 
child. In their anxiety they put on a 
‘company air.’ In turn the child con- 
ceives the idea she must be out of the 
ordinary for company; so she proceeds 
to do the things she knows and can do 
best. Thus she turns somersaults in 
the living room. I suggest as a possible 
preventive—be natural at all times. 
As a possible cure—ignore the be- 
havior. About three unobserved turns 
on the hard floor may send her to a 
happier pastime.” 

I am sure many parents will agree 
with a woman in North Carolina who 
places the blame upon guests who 
have encouraged Sidney’s antics in the 
past by watching her perform and 
laughing at her. By thus rewarding 
her performances they have helped 
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her learn to put on a good show for 
other guests. As a solution for the 
problem, the North Carolina woman 
suggests: “Surely the company would 
understand if Sidney’s parents took 
her quietly from the table to let her 
finish her meal in the bedroom or 
nursery. To be effective, it should be 
done right at the time she misbehaves. 
Little children respond beautifully to 
a little ‘rest cure’ now and then.” 
Certainly behavior is not a matter 
of geography nor yet of decade. 
Proof? Yes, indeed! I have a letter 
from South Dakota which is in perfect 
accord with the sentiment expressed 
in the one from North Carolina but 
based upon the writer’s own behavior 
as a child. She says: “I recall the 
time when I was a child and proceed- 
ed exactly as Sidney does. I was sure 
that my parents would say nothing 
while any one was present. When I 
found that my antics were entirely un- 





GRANT IS A SPENDTHRIFT 


Grant, aged ten, receives an allowance 
of 25 cents each week and spends it all 
immediately. His parents think he 
should learn to save. 

Won’t you discuss this at home, in 
your study group, at your parent- 
teacher meeting, or in your neighbor- 
hood and tell us what the parents did 
when a similar problem arose in your 
own or some other family in your 
community? Send your letters to 
Alice Sowers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., before 
November 10. They will be printed in 
the January issue. 
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noticed by the guests 
and that Mother was 
not afraid to punish 
me right before them, 
I stopped.” 

A study group lead- 
er in Colorado writes: 
“My group believes 
the fault may be due 
to a condition of health or nery- 
ousness, to an inferiority com- 
plex, or to restricted emotions. 
Usually the fault lies with the 
parents primarily. Sidney may 
have too much attention when 
the family is alone and not 
enough when there is company. 
Perhaps they do not have com- 
pany often enough. In that case, one 
solution might be to take Sidney out 
where she would become accustomed 
to meeting strangers in public places 
so that the novelty would be no in- 
centive to show off before guests.” 

I have a letter also this month from 
a student in a class in Child Care and 
Development at the University of 
Tennessee. She writes: “I think the 
cause of the trouble is Sidney’s desire 
for attention and she is bright enough 
to know that she will not be punished 
while guests are present. Her parents 
might solve this problem by giving 
Sidney her meals alone. If she turns 
somersaults in the living room they 
might try to ignore her. If this is not 
successful, do not allow her in the 
living room when there are visitors. 
If she is punished sometime while 
there are visitors she might stop stag- 
ing her little scene.” 

While no one seems to look upon 
Sidney’s behavior as a serious prob- 
lem, all stress the importance of pre- 
venting such habits or stopping them. 
However, no one likes a “show-off,” 
and Sidney is apt to become one if 
she continues her present behavior. 
By doing something about it now, her 
parents will give her a better chance 
to grow into a likable child and to 
have the security which comes from 
knowing one is liked and has friends. 
Also, the home is for both adults and 
children. Children need to learn con- 
sideration for their parents’ comfort 
and happiness. Happy family relation- 
ships can exist only if there is a mutual 
respect between members of the 
family and a mutual consideration for 
individual rights. 
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“ H, Stanley, what makes you so 

QDreccnty: Seems to me you 
never made so much trouble before. 
What makes you?” 

Mrs. Harris was kneeling before 
the sullen, silent figure of her small 
son. When she had something very 
important to say to him she liked to 
have her eyes on a level with his. It 
helped each of them to understand 
the other, she thought. She sat back 
now on her heels and gazed at him 
in genuine perplexity. 

“It annoyed Mrs. Bates when she 
was calling on Mother to have you 
keep putting the kitten on her lap. 
Some people don’t like cats, even nice 
little ones like ours. And when I told 
you to take the kitty out on the porch 
you threw her into Baby Sister’s car- 
riage. That hurt the kitty and fright- 
ened the baby and spoiled my visit 
with Mrs. Bates. And then when I 
sent you upstairs you stamped all the 
way up and made me so ashamed! 
People won’t want to come to see us 
if you act so.” 

This recital of his sins and their 
consequences proved too much for the 
stoicism of Stanley. His shoulders 
sagged forward, his head drooped, and 
he choked back a sob or two. Then, 
suddenly clapping his hands over his 
face, he burst out, ‘“‘Well, I guess you'd 
want to be naughty, too, if you came 


home from Grandma’s and nobody 
liked you any more.” 
“Oh, son!” gasped his mother, 


catching him to her quickly. “Did you 
think that? But we do love you. Lots! 
Why, you are our big brother, now!” 





JEALOUS? 


by Mary Benedict Owen 


“Mother,” the eyes, full of tears and 
woe, were lifted a moment to hers. 
“I’m not very big.” 

Instantly, Mother understood. 

“No,” she answered, slowly hugging 
him tight, “you are not very big. I 
think we must all remember that five 
years old is not very big. And you 
must remember that Daddy and 
Mother will never, never, never stop 
loving you.” 

There were a few moments of com- 
forting silence, during which the tu- 
mult in Stanley’s heart gave place to 
sweet content, while Mother’s heart 
took into itself this problem of ad- 
justing their family 


life to include four 
members instead of 
three. 


Presently she said, 
‘“‘Let’s bathe your face 
and hands now and go 
to see if there are any 
lilies - of - the - valley 
ready to cut for our 
supper table.” And 
they went happily into 
the garden. 

That evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris talk- 4 
ed it over. 

“To think,” she said, 
“that he should be 
hurt like this when we 
tried so hard to guard 
against that very 
thing. He was so hap- 
py in anticipating the 
baby’s coming, and so 
rapturous when he 
came from Mother’s and found her 
here. I just can’t see how it came 
about.” 

“Perhaps callers and visitors have 
not realized the situation; probably 
most of them have not realized even 
that there is a situation,” suggested 
her husband. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t realized it 
myself,” confessed Mrs. Harris. “It 
all started off so beautifully, I guess 
I just took it for granted that the 
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crisis was safely over. I have had to 
give the baby a good deal of extra 
time these last two weeks on account 
of the difficulty with her new formula, 
and perhaps he has been left to him- 
self more than I realized. Come to 
think of it, his naughtiness has oc- 
curred mostly when some one has 
been here, or just after. This after- 
noon he tried and tried to get Mrs. 
Bates interested in his kitten before 
he threw it at the baby. Yesterday, 
when the new minister and his wife 
were calling he kept interrupting our 
conversation to tell them about his 
school. And the last time the doctor 





was here, he got into three kinds of 
mischief. I thought he was just show- 
ing off.” 

“Poor little duffer,” said Mr. Harris. 
“The baby is being the whole show 
and he has to make a rumpus in order 
to get into the picture at all.” 

“That is just about it,” agreed Mrs. 
Harris, “and now our problem is to 
help him have his place in the picture 
without being conspicuously in the 
center of it.” (Continued on page 32) 
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WAS just about to ring the Rob- 

insons’ doorbell one day recently 
when Molly’s voice, raised but tear- 
ful, reached me from an open window 
upstairs. 

“How would you like me to go 
snooping around your desk?” were 
the words I heard; then Mrs. Robin- 
son’s quiet tones in reproof. 

At first I hesitated to ring, but de- 
cided that an interruption might do 
no harm. Mrs. Robinson soon ap- 
peared, and ushered me into the sit- 
ting room. As we entered, Molly rush- 
ed headlong down the stairs, and I 
heard the front door bang behind her. 
Mrs. Robinson looked at me with 
an expression which, as a smile, 
was a complete failure. 

“Molly seems to be upset,” I 
remarked, feeling sure that Mrs. 
Robinson was making a mute 
appeal for my support. “What 
is the trouble?” 

After a little hesitation, it all 
came out. Molly had spoken to her 
mother outrageously; the child was 
becoming very difficult; she resented 
any kind of restraint; instead of be- 
ing occupied with hockey and swim- 
ming as she used to be, she was con- 
tinually shutting herself up in her 
room—doing what? 

I encouraged Mrs. Robinson to go 
on talking until she was calmer and 
until I felt that I had a picture of the 
present difficulty. It seems that Molly 
had come into her room and found 
her mother there turning over papers 
lying on the desk. Molly had flown 
into a temper, accused her mother of 
“snooping,” and been “both rude and 
unkind.” 

Mrs. Robinson’s indignation was dy- 
ing down, and compassion was taking 
its place. 

“Poor Molly!” she exclaimed. “I am 
sure there must be something trou- 
bling her or she wouldn’t fly out like 
that. Why doesn’t she tell me? After 
all, she is only a child, and ought not 
to have secrets from her mother.” 

I did not feel so sure of this. “Let 
me see, Molly is fourteen, isn’t she?” 
Mrs. Robinson nodded. “‘Not a child in 
some ways,” I went on, “and very 


MOLLY 


Makes a Stand 


for Liberty 


by S. J. Crumbine, M. D. 


much a child in others; full of new 
thoughts, probably stirring thoughts; 
she doesn’t quite know what to make 
of them, but she couldn’t ask any one.” 

“Why couldn’t she ask? She always 
has come to me with her troubles.” 

“Partly, I should say, because she 
does not know how, and partly be- 




























““How would you like me to go 
i , desk?” 
snooping around your desk? 


cause she is very conscious of herself 
as a person, and she does not want 
to be interfered with. She has an in- 
stinct—and to my thinking, a per- 
fectly sound instinct—that the soul 
grows in privacy, just as a plant be- 
gins to grow fastest in the dark, or 
so they say.” 

“But,” objected Mrs. Robinson, 
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“Molly is just at an age when she 
needs a mother’s guidance most.” 

“The girl will give you her confi- 
dence only if she has confidence in 
you. Nothing will help her more than 
to feel that you believe in her. You 
have brought her up well; now trust 
her.” 

“I expect you are right,” sighed 
Mrs. Robinson. “Do you think I made 
a mistake to look in her desk? I only 
wanted to help her.” 

“Frankly, I think you did,’ I ad- 
mitted, “‘but the mistake is not ir- 
reparable.” 


Hi ow difficult, I refiected, it is for 
a mother to let go. The daily, almost 
hourly, care she gives a child in his 
early years becomes a part of the pat- 
tern of her life. She has had for so 
long the habit of protection that she 
does not easily realize when the time 
has come to loosen the reins. Even 
Mrs. Robinson, with all her courage 
and intelligence, does 
not see that the young 
thing must be set free. 
Molly sees it instinc- 


tively, and is mak- 
ing her stand for 
liberty. 


While I was hesita- 
ting as to how to sug- 
gest to Mrs. Robin- 
son that a new atti- 
tude—of friendship, 
as between equals, in- 
stead of the old atti- 
tude of parental au- 
thority—might solve 
her problem with 
Molly, little Tommie ran into the room, 
to beg me to come and look at his 
train of cars. This broke up our talk, 
and we did not resume it. But after the 
cars were duly inspected, and Mrs. 
Robinson was seeing me to the garden 
gate, she remarked irrelevantly, “I 
suppose a grown person can apologize 
to a child.” 





Next Month: 
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DVANCES made in the knowl- 
A edge of nutrition are among 
the most valuable recent contribu- 
tions to preventive medicine. That 
increased resistance to disease and 
improvement in bodily fitness follow 
enrichment of adequate amounts of 
vitamins and minerals is now well 
recognized. The available knowledge 
concerning proper nutrition, however, 
is not sufficiently applied, and the diet 
of the average individual in certain 
respects is still inadequate. Thus the 
American diet, especially that of the 
adult, is poor in calcium, almost as 
poor as it was twenty-five years 
ago when Sherman first called atten- 
tion to this deficiency. 

Calcium is a constant constituent 
of the blood, and is essential to life. 
The calcium of the blood is not one 
simple substance but consists of differ- 
ent forms which may vary in amount. 

The body does not make calcium. 
The blood has two sources of supply: 
(1) from the bones, and (2) from the 
food. There is a large store of calcium 
in the bones; it forms their supportive 
structure and gives them their hard- 
ness and strength. The infant is born 
with calcium in the bones. This comes 
from the mother’s blood. Further cal- 
cium is laid down in the bones after 
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CALCIUM IN NUTRITION 


by Alice R. Bernheim, M.D. 


birth and comes largely from milk in 
the diet. 

The blood receives a constant supply 
of calcium from the bones. This cal- 
cium, after serving its purpose in the 
blood, does not return to the bones, 
but even in the face of extreme need 
of calcium (e.g., pregnancy and lac- 
tation), it is excreted and lost from 
the body. On the other hand, calcium 
from the food—absorbed through the 
digestive tract—is used by the blood, 
and is then deposited in the bones. 
The calcium from these two sources 
thus behaves differently. In the pres- 
ence of a deficient intake of calcium 
the bones will maintain the constant 
total level in the blood, but this undue 
amount of calcium from the bones 
with the insufficient supply from the 
food results in an improper distribu- 
tion in the blood, and may account 
for various forms of ill health. The 
bones, depleted of their calcium, may 
become deformed or broken. In this 
connection it is interesting that the 
thinning of the bones from loss of 
calcium is commonly considered a 
normal concomitant of old age. There 
is evidence to indicate, however, that 
this decalcification of the bones may be 
avoided by sufficient calcium in the diet 
taken consistently over a long period. 
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The mere addition of calcium to the 
diet may be insufficient for its utiliza- 
tion by the body, because of certain 
conditions which control its absorp- 
tion. The proper addition of calcium to 
an otherwise adequate diet often 
makes for the difference between 
passable and buoyant health. It 
is important to the establishment of 
excellent health as well as for the 
prevention of disease that correct 
measures for the use of calcium be 
learned and applied. This application 
should be made from the beginning of 
a child’s life. 

To arrange for the proper utiliza- 
tion of calcium it is necessary to 
know, first, the daily calcium require- 
ment; second, the sources of supply; 
third, the conditions governing its ab- 
sorption. 


CALCIUM REQUIREMENT AND 
SUPPLY 


THe required amount of calcium is 
0.7 gram a day. It is seldom to be found 
in the diet of the average adult be- 
cause calcium is sparsely present in 
the common foods. The following table 
is a list of some of the common foods. 
The quantity of each, as indicated, 
contains the calcium requirement for 
one day. 








FOODS WITH THEIR CALCIUM 
EQUIVALENTS* 


(Reprinted from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 
April 1, 1933) 


Goop SOURCES OF CALCIUM 


AE oo scs ttc s-+.+-: cg eas 1.5 pounds 
(3-4 glasses) 
CROOKS .cksi.s......xeenneeee 0.25 
ERRONEOUSLY CONSIDERED 
GooD SOURCES OF 
CALCIUM 
pS ne eee Se .. 20.2 pounds 
(50 large apples) 
Beans. (etring).......<.............. BR ss 
ee ee 9.4 at 
Breed  (wWihite)...:............. tT ai 
Bread (brown) ..................... 5.5 “g 
RS isicks 0.55 eae 11.0 . 
CINE .38c0....<: Teeeaeed ae 
es a. SE 2 3.7 “s 
ene 1.5 - 
oo, Aaa oy Oe. — = 
| See en nen — 
| ene Oe 2.6 x8 
(20 eggs) 
Chrametree 22.55: cose 7.3 = 
COON oie icics.... sta ee 12.0 “i 
NIN Snask ren axrissidecee en ee a 
IPT at aCe 2.3 . 
PIII, cxicendas. « \ occeccectienes 4.9 “i 
RE: eRe, Unk 12.9 m 
Pied (eee). eet” 
IN. irik: sdtiata ade 17.0 i 
| nee ei Ee 17.6 35 
(oe AU Ry ee 11.0 %: 
bo ee eae 26.4 i 


PooR SOURCES OF CALCIUM 


Meat (lean beef).................... 26.4 pounds 
| ans eee 14.7 
Water (Catskill and 

ED since. 100.0 quarts 


*Figures calculated from Sherman’s tables. 


From a study of this table it is ob- 
vious that unless milk or cheese is 
included in the diet it is exceedingly 
difficult to fill the calcium needs, since 
inordinately large amounts of other 
foods and water must be ingested— 
quantities far beyond the capacity of 
the normal individual. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the calcium needed daily 
were to be obtained from white bread 
alone, it would be necessary to eat 
more than seven loaves; if from po- 
tatoes, seventeen pounds; if from but- 
ter (a dairy product), eleven pounds; 
and if from apples, fifty large ones. 
Whereas, about one quart of milk or 
one-fourth pound of cheese will sup- 
ply the necessary amount. 

The poor supply of calcium furnish- 
ed by the common foods is made still 
more meager when the water in which 
they are cooked is discarded. Consid- 
erable amounts of calcium (as well as 
other salts) are thus lost. 

To fulfill the calcium requirement, 
however, it is not necessary to depend 
upon diet alone. Certain of the cal- 
cium salts may supplement the cal- 
cium contained in food, or may even 
constitute the main source of supply. 
It must be noted, however, that cal- 


cium salts may be used to replace the 
calcium but not other substances, such 
as the vitamins, that are contained in 
milk and milk products. 


CALCIUM ABSORPTION 


EvEN with sufficient intake, util- 
ization of calcium is ineffectual un- 
less the factors that control its ab- 
sorption are also favorable. Calcium 
is absorbed through the _ intestinal 
tract, but only when the reaction in 
the intestines is acid. (Absorption 
does not take place through the stom- 
ach even though the secretion of the 
stomach is highly acid.) The reaction 
within the intestines is alkaline for 
two to three hours after eating a meal. 
It becomes acid thereafter, and in- 
creasingly so as digestion progresses, 
reaching its highest point in the fast- 
ing state. For calcium to be appreci- 
ably absorbed it must reach the in- 
testine when the reaction is acid. Ac- 
cordingly: 

1. Milk should be taken at meals. 

2. Intervals between meals should 
be no shorter than five hours. 

3. Calcium salts should be taken no 
nearer meals than four hours after 
and one hour before. 

4. There should be a schedule of 
not more than three meals a day. 

5. Nothing should be eaten between 
meals. 

It seems paradoxical that the cal- 
cium is best absorbed from milk when 
taken at meals, but from calcium salts 
when taken between meals. This 
seeming contradiction depends upon 
the difference in the time at which 
the calcium from these two sources 
enters the intestine. A large part of 
the calcium in milk is present in certain 
combinations with other substances, 
such as fats and proteins, which must 
first be broken down by the juices of 
the stomach before it enters the in- 
testine and is available for absorption. 
Much of the calcium in milk, accord- 
ingly, does not immediately become 
ready for absorption in the early 
stage of digestion when the intestinal 
reaction is alkaline, and when calcium 
cannot be absorbed, but later on when 
the acidity necessary to absorption 
occurs. On the other hand, calcium 
salts pass quickly into the intestine 
and are ready for absorption soon 
after ingestion. If, therefore, they are 
administered at or near meals they 
will reach the intestine in the early 
period of the digestive process, before 
the development of acidity, and so will 
be unabsorbed. 

A schedule of not more than three 
meals a day is advocated because 
more frequent feedings tend to pro- 
duce an alkaline reaction within 
the intestine, as a result of the flow 
of alkaline digestive juices which 


accompanies each ingestion of food. 

It is desirable to have no less than 
five-hour intervals between meals. It 
takes about this length of time for the 
greater portion of a mixed meal to 
be absorbed by the intestine. During 
this period the acid in the stomach is 
gradually increasing and is overcom- 
ing the intestinal alkalinity. At this 
time, if food is again eaten, fresh al- 
kaline secretions will be poured into 
the intestine and so interfere with the 
establishment of the acid medium nec- 
essary for the adequate absorption of 
calcium. 

Vitamin D is necessary to the 
proper utilization of calcium. This 
vitamin is produced by the action of 
sunlight upon the skin. It is found in 
cod liver oil, and to a small extent in 
egg yolk. It may be produced through 
the irradiation of certain substances 
called sterols. During the summer 
months, in most cases, no other vita- 
min D is necessary except that which 
is produced by the skin exposed to the 
sun. In the winter, however, it is ad- 
visable, for some of the time at least, 
to include vitamin D in the diet. 

In planning dietary schedules which 
are to be adequate in all factors, in- 
cluding calcium, it is helpful to con- 
sider three groups: those who like 
milk and milk products; those who 
like only small amounts of such prod- 
ucts; and those who do not like them 
at all. 

For those who like milk: one quart 
of milk a day, one pint to be taken at 
each of two meals. The third meal 
(without milk) is to be the one at 
which meat is eaten. Alternative: one 
pint of milk at one meal, and one- 
eighth pound of cheese at the second. 

For those who like only small 
amounts of milk: one-half pint of 
milk at one meal; another one-half 
pint, or cheese, at the second meal; and 
calcium lactate, forty grains, or cal- 
cium gluconate, eighty grains once a 
day. 

For those who do not like milk: 
two doses of calcium salts a day, pre- 
ferably morning and evening (calcium 
lactate, forty grains twice a day; or 
calcium gluconate, eighty grains 
twice a day). In all cases at least 
four hours should elapse after a meal 
before taking the calcium; and after 
taking it, the next meal should not 
be eaten for at least one hour. (It is 
generally wise to consult a physician 
before adding salts of any kind to the 
diet.) 

The diet should include meat or 
fish once a day, vegetables and fruit, 
especially orange juice and tomato 
juice, four to six ounces each. Wheat 
germ, rich in vitamin B, is an excellent 
adjunct to the diet. 

The ordi- (Continued on page 31) 
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FIRST PARTY GOWNS FOR THE TEENS 


by Barbara Schwinn 









































found that are far more flattering than 
the dull or brick reds so popular with the 
young and still do not remind growing 
daughters of their creeper days of baby 
pink and blue. White is a splendid back- 
ground for different colored accessories 
—excellent, as this age requires many 
changes of costume and unless carefully 
planned the cost of the wardrobe may ex- 
ceed the budget. As for black—com- 
promise with touches of black; tastefully 
designed black accents are smart for 
even the very young. 

You might encourage cutting the hair 
to a short or long bob, when the ques- 
tion arises of wearing it up. If long hair 
is particularly desirable, you might pin 
it up in the nape of the neck, curl the 
ends, buy the girl a bouffant evening 
* gown, and thereby achieve the desired 





















. : effect. A long dress is lovely even on a 

‘t 

t 

ul i 

it 
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os HEN one thinks she’s a full little child if it is full and graceful, and 

d. grown lady but her mother still very youthful if the materials are stiff 

Ul calls her “baby’”—beware! take care, for é or filmy. In this group are organdies, 

of that’s a difficult age. An age, in fact, to a taffetas, mousselines, chiffons, and dotted 

lf be handled with kid gloves—just as diffi- swisses. 

ai cult for the daughter as for her be- S25 

1 wildered mother who wishes her baby Vie as — e Top left: Stiffened chiffon, organdie, 

. girl wouldn’t grow up quite so fast. Ts -@ or mousseline with hundreds of tucks 
Daughter (who wonders why Mother - finishing off into pleats make a thrilling 
can’t realize that she is a full grown first dance dress which any girl would be 

K: woman at the age of fourteen) puts up proud to own. In beige pink with a black 

e- a constant cry of “Why can’t I wear velvet ribbon accenting the high waist 

m black?” “You wear décolleté gowns, line and worn around the hair, and 

or Mother!” “I’m plenty old enough to do matching slippers. 

ns ; my hair up.” “Please, I want a really 

st long evening gown!” e Top right: An adorable dress for the 

al t A sensible mother will try to satisfy very young is of printed challis—as flat- 

but modify all these whims. Mothers who tering and lovely as one could wish. Dull 

pre shop with their daughters and not for rose beige with sprigs of minute flowers. 

ot them have a good opportunity to demon- 

18 strate that girls really look better in e Bottom center: Aqua blue—the color 

an dresses that do not shriek of sophistica- that makes one’s skin all peaches and 

he tion and middle age. cream—in organza, as effective a dress 

The gowns illustrated have enough and capelet as the most fanciful dream 

or sophistication, yet they are youthful, could fashion. A bow to frame the face 

‘it, flattering, and chic—not at all the at the back of the jacket, bows down 

sto Sugary-sweet sort most girls in their the length of the back of the skirt and 

- teens have learned to abhor. again at the waist of the dress. The 

- Colors good and bad: A wise choice is blouse of the dress is made of two large 

ent an odd color, such as grapevine green, folds of material that end in bows center 
aqua blue, beige pink, or greyish yellow. back—and two very wide straps. Suit- 

31) Lots of lovely soft shades of red may be able for the fifteen- or sixteen-year-old. 
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A GAME ROOM FOR THE 








FAMILY 


Florenee B. Terhune Tells How It May Be Achieved at Small Expense 











T may be that now November is 
4q here you've just been looking up 
some of your favorite Thanksgiving 
recipes and any mention of Christmas 
seems infringing on the priority of 
His Majesty, the Turkey. But if you 
and your family want one of the grand- 
est Christmases you've ever exper- 
ienced (and at very little cost), No- 
vember is the time to start planning 
for it and this is our suggestion: a 
game room for the family! 

A game room for the family because 
it makes for happier living and is some- 
thing that will be enjoyed indefinitely. 
A game room for the family because 
it is a very practical and merry ans- 
wer to that ever-recurring problem in 
the average home, “Where shall we 
play?” Take, for instance, that time 
when Dad wanted to ask his crony in 
for chess but you had to have the 
living room for a committee meeting. 
Or that Saturday afternoon when he 
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wanted to listen to the World Series, or 
you had scheduled a foursome for 
bridge, but a “‘boy friend” was calling 
on Sister. Then there was that rainy 
afternoon when the baby kept riding 
his kiddy car all through the house. 
And the older boys couldn’t suppress 
those rough-housing spirits and how 
you wished to goodness you had a 
place to shoo them so the others might 
read in peace! And remember how you 
felt after that children’s party as you 
vainly tried to remove the cocoa stain 
from your best chair and the scratches 
from your newly varnished floor? 
Such are the times when you, and in 
turn all the other members of the 
family, have wished for and needed an 
auxiliary room where noise and wear 
don’t count. A room apart from the 
general living room to solve these in- 
cidents happily and easily for all. 
Then why not have it? Barring the 
apartment house, almost every home 
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has a cellar or an attic that in its 
ugly-duckling stage is wasting valu- 
able space when it could, with a little 
planning and with as much or as little 
money as you care to spend, be con- 
verted into a game room such as we 
have illustrated here. So, as an impe- 
tus to get you started toward the Mer- 
ry Christmas to all, let’s talk over the 
room above and from what we have 
done you may glean some helpful in- 
spirations to use for your own. 


I: you can afford to partition off 
the laundry tubs, furnace, workbench, 
et cetera, that is the ideal thing to do. 
But if you can’t, do not let that deter 
you from having a game room just 
the same. It may not be as ‘‘snorky,” 
as the youngsters say, but you can 
have just as much fun. Should you 
partition, however, composition wall 
board at approximately $1.04 per sec- 
tion of 48” x 96” is a good substitute 
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for the more expensive lathing and 
plaster which many people use. 

It so happens that in the room illus- 
trated the supporting columns could 
pe concealed in the partitioning, but 
frequently it is impossible to hide 
them without sacrificing too much 
floor space. In that event, treat them 
frankly as part of the decorative 
scheme. One way to do this is to use 
the post as the center column for a 
circular seat—the kind you see around 
a tree in the garden. 

After the structural work is done, 
then comes the fun. There is no end 
to the color combinations and decor- 
ative possibilities for the game room. 
Here we have painted the wall in two 
colors for a smart and interesting 
effect. Note, though, that because this 
room is in the cellar we have made 
the main ceiling very light, as well as 
the alcove farthest from the daylight, 
in order to reflect the light. Although 
dark ceilings are being featured in 
many modern decorative schemes, 
very generally the lighter values are 
better for cellar ceilings not only for 
the added light but for the illusion of 
height. 

And don’t you like our travel post- 
ers? Do they set you to dreaming of 
that once-upon-a-time marvelous trip” 
Or stir up hopes for another? For who 
of us isn’t intrigued by the romantic 
magnetism of far-off places? And such 
posters are available, at very little 
cost, from the tourist agencies. But a- 
side from the memories or hopes they 
kindle, the real purpose of these post- 
ers in our decorative scheme is to add 
a profusion of gay color and to give 
another illusion of space. For any pic- 
ture or scene leading one into the 
distance gives that feeling of added 
space. If you are a bit incredulous 
about this point, just cut a small piece 
of plain paper to cover the poster in 
the illustration and see for yourself 
how much smaller 
seems. 

Because we are being very practi- 
cal as well as economical the floor has 
been done in two coats of deck paint 
and then waxed (but not to the point 
where it becomes dangerous). The 
contrasting border, also in deck paint, 

adds considerable interest, and as deck 
paint is now available in good, usable 
shades of dark reds, blues, and greens, 
as well as the more generally known 
grays, you are not limited in your col- 
or schemes. 

The striped valance of awning ma- 


this same room 
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terial around the alcove and for the 
window is one of our pet themes. It’s a 
cinch to do. We used regular thirty- 


inch awning material (23 cents a 
yard) and cut it into twelve-inch 
strips. Thus from each yard you can 
get three thirty-inch strips, giving you 
ninety inches for only 23 cents. Join 
all the strips together so that you have 
one continuous piece and then cut out 
the scallops. It isn’t necessary to hem 
the edge unless you care to, and if you 
are overly ambitious, a contrasting 
bias edging would be nice. Across the 
window and along the ceiling where 
the alcove joins the larger room it is 
advisable to use some sort of molding 
for a foundation to tack the canvas to. 
Quarter-inch round (three-quarter- 
inch stock) does very well. And even 
though this molding isn’t actually ne- 
cessary, you'll have a neater job for 
the little extra trouble. Stretch the 
canvas taut, of course, and tack in 
place. 

The built-in seat with a drawer 
space accommodates lots of people 
when a party is in order as well as 
lots of odd games and toys you may 


Father and son 
work together on 
the game room 










want to store there. A good idea is to 
have one drawer for each child in the 
house for his own particular precious 
possessions. 

Another one of our pets is the check- 
er table made from a piece of plywood 
and a couple of brackets. If you use 
folding brackets instead of the ordin- 
ary rigid ones illustrated here, you 
can fold the table down should you 
want more fioor space for games and 
dancing. And as companions for the 
checker table are our favorite keg 
stools. Any miniature barrel or keg 
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with a little painted adornment and a 
pad to make the seat soft makes these 
useful stools. 

The other member of the barrel fam- 
ily (in the corner) is equally useful 
and amusing. This is made from a su- 
gar barrel (your grocer will save one 
for you if you put in your order) and 
with a padded cushion on the seat you 
have another comfortable chair. 

The rest of the furniture was bought 
unfinished and painted to blend in with 
the scheme. This type of furniture is 
durable and inexpensive and its sim- 
plicity lends itself to the game room 
atmosphere. As an index to what the 
prices are (at least in the metropoli- 
tan area): 

The sawbuck table 


29” x 54” $9.00 
Each bench 

18” x 54” 5.00 
Bookcase 

24” fair quality 3.00 

28” better quality 6.00 
Cabinet and shelf 18.00 
Easy chair 10.00 


An old-fashioned washstand or ser- 
ving table might be substituted for the 
cabinet and three graduated shelves 
for the top. A cabinet or some sort of 
closet is very handy in the game room 
for keeping a ready supply of paper 
napkins, plates, cups, and other re- 
freshment accessories. 

Two floor lamps (one not shown), 
with both direct and indirect lighting, 
plus the two wall lamps give a good 
distribution of light for reading and 
games. They are the type approved by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

And referring again to games, let’s 
not overlook our home-made target 
set which is no end of fun. The target 
is just painted circles on the door and 
the arrows are the ten cent store var- 
iety with rubber ends so that they hit 
and fall without marring the surface. 
Notice the stopper on the base of the 
door so that the door can be opened on 
an angle allowing the players to shoot 
from a longer range. 

The wall not shown in the illustra- 
tion attractively completes the room 
with an interesting arrangement of 
ping-pong bats (for there is to be a 
folding ping-pong table as a surprise 
on Christmas morning), tennis rack- 
ets, rope rings for ring toss, and a 
rack for sundry balls. They add color 
and design to compete with the strong 
pull of the travel posters. It wouldn’t 
do to have just one wall monopolize 
the interest. 
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- From Small High School to College 


by PAUL NIXON 


DID not ask for this job of telling, in a few hundred words, what happens to 

the boy who goes from the small town, or district, high school to college. Hav- 
ing accepted it, I see that the word “Bowdoin” must occur too often, if my state- 
ment is to have any value whatever. Colleges differ, and this same Bowdoin is the 
only one I thoroughly know. 


It is clear that all virtue is concentrated neither in Boston nor in Brown’s Cor- 
ner. Some of the finest and ablest boys we have ever had with us came from the 
city; others of them came from the country. 


A “fine” boy can show the qualities that make him “fine” from the moment he 
enters college, no matter where he hails from. It often happens that the Brown’s 
Corner boy must labor and wait longer before his “ability”’—I am speaking of 
scholastic ability—shows itself. I have in mind a young fellow who easily led his 
class in a small Maine school, came to us with great expectations and great indus- 
try, yet managed to collect only “B’s” and “C’s” his freshman year—which he 
much later confessed to me was the bitterest year of his life. Various dishearten- 
ing complexes had got hold of him. But he shook them off, graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa and lots of other things, and now looks back upon his college course as the 
making of him. 


These complexes are not inevitable. I have in mind another boy with a similar 
record from another such school. Unperturbed by inner difficulties, absolutely as 
well as relatively a scholar, he led his college class from the start, and incidentally 
graduated with a list of yearbook “honors” as long as his arm. 


I do not mean to imply, by using these two illustrations, that living on a farm 
and attending a small school guarantee scholastic success at college. I have in mind 
a third boy, also valedictorian in his little high school. He is still in college, work- 
ing hard to get on creditably. He will never graduate with honors. But he is con- 
stantly gaining on himself—and that’s the chief thing in a world where we can’t 
all hold first place. 


This much I can say with certainty: few boys who have done well enough, in 
even a very small school, to be admitted to Bowdoin ever fail because they can’t 
do the college work; it’s almost always because they won’t. 


The college is unwilling to dispense with either its city or its country group. We 
feel that they supplement each other to the advantage of all concerned. Generally 
speaking, we expect our students from small communities to profit by close asso- 
ciation with city boys in such things as manners, tact, dress, readiness of speech, 
adaptability, breadth of interests. Generally speaking, we expect our city stu- 
dents to profit by close associations with boys from small communities in’such 
things as purposiveness, moral courage, rugged determination to make the most 
of themselves. However, one can’t speak too generally. With us it is often the boy 
from the city whose home is the poorer, who has worked and saved harder to come 
to college, whose parents are sacrificing more to help him stay. But there’s no 
disputing the closeness of association. Rich boys and poor boys, country boys and 
city boys, seemingly without the slightest monetary or topographical distinction, 
are thrown together in every fraternity at Bowdoin, for good or ill—predomi- 


nantly good, I think. And it’s very apt to be a Brown’s Corner boy who’s president 
of his fraternity senior year. 
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i Jermmern , 
Ly HERE’S a history of you, your 
family, your neighbors, that 
you'll never see. 


This history is written in a language 
strange to most of us—the language of 
prescriptions. In the volumes that make 
it up is recorded every prescription 
your pharmacist has filled since he 
proudly hung up his diploma and 
opened his doors for business. And 
nearly every page tells a story of an 
important hour in the life of some fam- 
ily in your town... 


Here is the prescription for the medi- 
cine that was rushed to the Jones’ house 
the day Johnny was born. This is the 
time the Hall youngster put too much 
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faith in the longevity of a firecracker 
fuse. This month of many entries is 
the tragic record of the influenza epi- 
demic, a reminder of the untiring and 
heroic labors of every doctor and drug- 
gist in town. 


And so on, day after day, year after 
year, volume after volume, your phar- 
macist goes on recording the prescrip- 
tions he fills, compiling this humanm-his- 
tory . .. tragedy, heartaches, crises, 
happy endings. 


What kind of person is this man 
about whom so much of any commu- 
nity’s life revolves? A good citizen. A 
good neighbor. A good provider for his 
family. 
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He doesn’t have an easy time of it— 
he had to study long and hard to be- 
come a pharmacist, and he has to work 
long and hard to remain one. He’s sel- 
dom wealthy, for his is hardly the 
road to easy riches. But there are re- 
wards—the chance to alleviate human 
suffering; the opportunity to have a 
part in saving human life; the grati- 
tude of the thinking members of his 
community. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers of 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 

















THAT BUDDING 
SENSE OF HUMOR 


(Continued from page 9) 


pleases them as the movies do, and 
eases those of them without much 
pictorial imagination. 

The French for long years have 
turned to this love of the comic strip, 
and offered, in papers and books, long 
series of cheap picture stories. A 
glorified result of this is the grand 
big picture book Histoire de Babar, a 
success in French in France and 
America, now available, also its se- 
quel, in English. It is irresistible in- 
deed. Le petit éléphant goes to the 
city, visits a hotel, buys himself 
clothes, has his photograph taken, 
goes riding in his own auto, is tutor- 
ed, and finally becomes the pride of 
the delightful old lady who adopted 
him. At last he returns to the jungle 
just at the moment when a new king 
of the elephants is needed, and, in his 
green suit, bow tie, and derby, is 
enthroned. A silly, simple story, told 
with solemn detail, pictured ever so 
expressively, funny because of the 
contrast of the elephant in the midst 
of civilization. 

For a long time my favorite French 
children’s book was the charming 
Ludo, le Joli Petit Canard Vert, and 
his brilliant trip around the worid. 
But Babar is funnier. Georges Duplaix, 
a Frenchman now living in America, 
has had an almost equal success with 
Gaston and Josephine, the traveling 
pigs. These three Frenchmen make 
pictures like the comic strips but 
several degrees better. Their stories 
are not brilliant nor really at all hum- 
orous in phrasing or incident; the fun 
is chiefly in the pictures. 

From Italy, we have, of course, 
Pinocchio. Perhaps Pinocchio is not 
funny—merely adventurous and a fav- 
orite bad boy who turns good in the 
nick of time. Then some years ago the 
masterful Attilio Mussino illustrated 
him with dash and humor, making 
that wooden body express every mood 
of the puppet who turned donkey, then 
schoolboy. From Germany, many of 
us had Slovenly Peter, and I’m sure 
we thought he was funny, instead of 
taking his morals to heart. Some of 
us had Max and Moritz, of which the 
original Busch pictures were brilliant, 
the recent American edition with 
modern pictures being too French in 
flavor. A recent book from the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, conceived and published 
in America, is better than either, the 
very modern Hansi, by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Here are lots of small people 
doing lots of funny things in lots of 
pictures. The author is in the comic 
strip mood, but he is a real artist, and 
his story is written with a verve and 
spirit that match his bold pencil 
strokes. It is not fair to class it as a 
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funny book, but most of the pictures 
certainly make one chuckle, at least. 


Now we come to England—and what 
about English humor? It is prob- 
ably closest to our hearts, yet it is 
often too gentle and subtle to be pop- 
ular with American children. Still, 
American parents who love it will al- 
ways offer it to their young people, 
and many of them who don’t under- 
stand it will come back to it later. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
Edward Lear’s limericks and alphabet, 
Caldecott’s picture books, Belloc’s 
Nonsense Rhymes, Leslie Brooke’s 
Johnny Crow books—this short list is 
just to start you remembering the 
great gift of favorite funny books we 
have from England. Often sequels are 
disappointing, but Johnny Crow’s New 
Garden, published this fall, is as en- 
chanting as Johnny Crow’s Party and 
Johnny Crow’s Garden. Many genera- 
tions of small children have loved and 
laughed over the books by Leslie 
Brooke, and they will be enjoyed by 
many more. There are people, I 
know, who don’t like The Rose and 
the Ring with its superb satire and 
delightful nonsense and silly sketches 
by the Thackeray who wanted to be 
an artist. There is that list which 
rates it 32 per cent in child interest! 
Who cares? Can there ever be a world 
in which some one does not appre- 
ciate the King and Queen - of 
Pafiagonia, the Fairy Blackstick, 
Glumboso and Giglio? 

Well, if you are not quite up to the 
plot and tone of The Rose and the 
Ring, turn to Dickens’ The Magic 
Fishbone, preferably with Bedford’s 
pictures, and read in his most charm- 
ing style this most delightful gentle 
nonsense tale. Recently England sent 
us the wonderful Mr. Tootleloo, in the 
fresh, clear colors so handsomely 
printed by the Nonsuch Press. And 
what about The Adventures of Tommy, 
by H.G. Wells? It doesn’t seem so very 
funny to me, but F. P. A. claims it is 
his boys’ favorite next to Little Black 
Sambo. And that, you will remember, 
was written by an English missionary. 

I think it will be a long time before 
Americans write as amusingly as au- 
thors like these. But we have our own 
Br’er Rabbit, and we build monuments 
to his creator. We have Carl Sandburg 
writing nonsense about his own west- 
ern land in the Rootabaga Stories. We 
have Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn. 
Most popular, of course, is Mickey 
Mouse, and we have him on the screen, 
on paper, in music. Mickey alone would 
have been all right, and the screen 
story of the Three Little Pigs was 
good, but most of the rest of the an- 
imated cartoons have been terribly 
vulgarized repetitions of banal themes, 
or crude modernizations of charming 
old favorite stories. 
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EBANAL, crude, vulgar—these adjec- 
tives show that all judgment of 
humor is a matter of taste. The pub- 
lisher can only express his own 
through the books he wants to “back.” 
The parent expresses his in turn in 
what he laughs at with his child. The 
child may strongly hold to his own 
early primitive sense of fun, or have 
it shaped, by the right kind of 
laughter about him, toward that 
higher sense of fun which is intellect- 
ual enjoyment. A lot of laughter is 
most important! And it can spring 
from many sources. Wit and humor 
in the best English tradition are, of 
course, not the only source of fun for 
present-day young Americans. But 
as the English offer it in their chil- 
dren’s books, it is still far above most 
of our fun-making in being rooted in 
play on words, in comedy of manners, 
in fantasy, rather than in slapstick, 
Yankee trickery, or “custard pie’ tac- 
tics. You see, your editor chose a 
lover of Gilbert and Sullivan to write 
this article! 

Did you ever dress up with every- 
thing on backwards, pull hair over 
your face and put a mask on the back 
of your head, and go on for an act at 
a Christmas party? It can be one of 
the funniest sights in the world. One 
and the same person can laugh at that 
and at the divine nonsense of James 
Stephens’ The Crock of Gold, at the 
masterful feet of Charlie Chaplin and 
at the sophisticated satire of the New 
Yorker. Let us not try too hard to 
define or defend our sense of humor 
in a very muddled modern world. 

But for the children, let’s open 
doors to enough varied kinds of fun 
so that what is cheapest and silliest 
fades into their young past quickly as 
really not funny at all. Even in the 
way of telling about Epaminondas or 
the Three Little Pigs there can be a 
cheap sense of horse play or the sim- 
ple, finely worded drama that is last- 
ing literature. Children laugh at some 
of the grand words of Mother Goose 
even when they have no idea of their 
meaning. Laughter can spring from 
mere sound that is beautifully funny. 
And so that inevitably crude humor 
of the child can be turned toward 
what is delightful in the best sense, 
by the least bit of cultivating, and 
without any priggishness or failure 
to appreciate the small savage’s point 
of view. 

e e 2 

The illustrations of books in the 
heading for this article are taken, with 
the permission of the publishers, from 
The Story of Babar, by Jean de Brun- 
hoff (Smith & Haas) ; The Magic Fish- 
bone, by Charles Dickens (Warne); 
Hansi, by Ludwig Bemelmans (Vik- 
ing) ; Johnny Crow’s Garden, by Leslie 
Brooke (Warne) ; and The Adventures 
of Tommy, by H. G. Wells (Stokes). 
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T’S do or die for the East Hill Panthers! And if “Five- 
Yard O’Donnell” has anything to do with it, this goal 


is as good as won! 


This goal? Yes. And many another — thanks to those 
sturdy legs and that husky young body. And thanks to 
mother... . whose wisdom and care in the selection of 
foods for proper diet have helped those legs—that 


young body — grow so sturdy and strong. 


In choosing foods for your family, particularly growing 
children, certain food essentials are vitally important. 
These are vitamins and minerals. Beginning with strained 
infant foods when your pediatrician prescribes them, 
canned foods can help you supply these important essen- 
tials through the growing years. For canned foods, all 
canned foods, are sealed-cooked—cooked within the can 
after the can is sealed. This is the process that conserves 


vitamins and minerals in high degree. 





Home Economics Dey 
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Vitamin C, for example. This vitamin is liable to serious 
impairment by air when cooking is done —as it usually 
is at home— in the presence of air in an open vessel. 
In the canning process, cooking is done after most of 
the air has been removed from the can, thus effectively 


protecting the important vitamin. 


Canning also conserves other important food values. 
Certain soluble minerals and vitamins — in this instance 
vitamins B and C — may be partially extracted from 
foods during cooking. In home cooking, these food 
essentials may be lost if the cooking water is discarded. 
In canning, however, foods are sealed-cooked in a 
limited amount of water —thus soluble food factors 


extracted during cooking remain within the can. 





The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 
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KEEPING 
THE NORMAL CHILD 
NORMAL 


(Continued from page 7) 
abnormal, “problem,” or handicapped 
child comes from a home where in 
one respect or another the parents 
are not entirely normal physically, in- 
tellectually, or emotionally. While 
heredity, of course, plays a part in this 
situation, there is evidence beyond a 
doubt in most instances that the child 
is imitating his parents to a marked 
degree. 

Nowhere is this more true than in 
regard to parents’ yielding to anger 
or “nervousness,” allowing the stress 
and strain of everyday living to “get 
on their nerves” when the children 
are present. Petulance, irritation, 
anger as patterns of response are only 
too readily copied. Equally true, and 
more encouraging, however, is the 
fact that serenity, peace of mind, 
calmness, a good disposition, and a 
humorous point of view are also 
imitated by boys and girls. What in- 
valuable “mental insurance” these 
traits provide when, as firmly-estab- 
lished habits, the child has to meet 
the fatigue, irritations, unavoidable 
“little things” of every day—the “‘little 
things” which test adjustment to life 
in a way as real, if not so spectacular, 
as the infrequent emergency or crisis! 
If parents could but realize it, every 
time they restrain an impulse toward 
petulance, anger, irritability, or jeal- 
ousy when the children are present, 
they have done them real service. 


Every time they overcome a tendency 
in themselves to be overly sensitive, 
to wear a “chip on the shoulder,” to 
look for slights—slights which seem 
to come inevitably to the person look- 
ing for them!—they have done some- 
thing for their child. Every time they 
substitute a happier or a calmer 
response toward something which is 
disturbing to them—even the busy 
mother whose ‘‘day is never done”’ and 
whose duties are many and varied— 
they have contributed to keeping the 
normal child normal, to making him 
a more successful adult. Emotional 
control can be taken as an index of 
normality in the child, whether he is 
well adjusted or a “problem,” and 
frequently with the latter it is emo- 
tionally that his abnormality becomes 
most evident. To provide for the child 
a pattern, therefore, of normal emo- 
tional control is no less of a service 
from parents—and indeed no less of a 
duty—than the adequate nourishment, 
rest, and exercise needed for normal 
physical development. 

It is not enough for parents to say 
the right thing; they must also feel 
it. Otherwise it is easy for children 
to acquire mistaken impressions, as 
with five-year-old Bob. When greeted 
courteously by an old man, Bob re- 
plied, “Oh, shut your mouth.” While 
his two parents joined in verbal re- 
monstrance, their  half-restrained 
smiles gave the child the impression 
both that his rudeness was not dis- 
pleasing to them, and, more serious, 
that they did not mean what they 


Lament of the Normal Child 


by Phyllis MeGinley 


I was strolling past a schoolhouse when I spied a sobbing lad. 
His little face was sorrowful and pale. 





“Come, tell me why you weep,’ I said, “and why you seem so sad.” 


And thus the urchin lisped his tragic tale: 


The school where I go is a 
modern school 
With numerous modern graces. 
And there they cling to the modern 
rule 
Of “Cherish the Problem Cases!” 
From nine to three 
I develop Me. 
I dance when I’m feeling dancy, 
Or everywhere lay on 
With creaking crayon 
The colors that suit my fancy. 
But when the commoner tasks 
are done, 
Deserted, ignored, I stand. 
For the rest have complexes, 
everyone; 
Or a hyperactive gland. 
Oh, how can I ever be reconciled 
To my hatefully normal station? 
Why couldn’t I be a Problem Child 
Endowed with a small fixation? 
Why wasn’t I trained for a Problem 
Child 
With an Interesting Fixation? 
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I dread the sound of the morning 
bell. 
The iron has entered my soul. 
I’m a square little peg who fits 
too well 
In a square little normal hole. 
For seven years 
In Mortimer Sears 
Has the Gdipus angle flourished; 
And Jessamine Gray, 
She cheats at play 
Because she is undernourished. 
The teachers beam on Frederick 
Knipe 
With scientific gratitude, 
For Fred, they claim, is a perfect type 
Of the Antisocial Attitude. 
And Cuthbert Jones has his temper 
riled 
In a way professors mention. 
But I am a Perfectly Normal Child, 
So I don’t get any attention. 
I’m nothing at all but a Normal 
Child, 
So I don’t get the least attention. 





said. Children may thus see and 
imitate examples of deceit and du- 
plicity. A child may also acquire mis- 
taken ideas of another sort, as with 
small Jane who was afraid of spiders, 
Her mother—certain that Jane’s fear 
originated entirely in imitation of her 
father’s obsession on the subject— 
overlooked the impression she herself 
had created in the child’s mind by 
often laughing about her husband’s 
weakness. Because this procedure 
gave him much extra attention and 
consideration, her mother seemed, to 
Jane’s immature mind, even to ap- 
prove of the fear. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE NORMAL 
CHILD 


THE normal thing for a child is to 
be doing something. This activity 
(whether it involves running and 
jumping or sitting quietly with a 
book), if the child is allowed to choose, 
will be based on his abilities, tastes, 
and interests. In this simple fact is 
found the key to much that can be 
done to keep the normal child normal. 
It is a universal mental law that we 
tend to do well and to do easily the 
things we delight in; and more often 
than not, we do poorly in work or play 
those things in which we have little 
interest or satisfaction. Therefore, the 
more chances the child has for outlets 
and activities along the lines in which 
he shows spontaneous interest and 
enjoyment, the more normal and hap- 
py his development is likely to be. A 
double purpose is served: the child 





The others jeer as they pass me by. 
They titter without forbearance. 
“He’s Perfectly Normal,” they 
shrilly cry, 
“With Perfectly Normal parents.” 
For I learn to read 
With a normal speed. 
I answer when I’m commanded. 
Infected antrums 
Don’t give me tantrums. 
I don’t even write left-handed. 
I build with blocks when they give 
me blocks. 
When it’s busy hour, I labor. 
And Iseldom delight in handing socks 
On the ear of my little neighbor. 
So here, by luckier lads reviled, 
I sit on the steps alone. 
Why couldn’t I be a Problem Child 
With a Case to call my own? 
Why wasn’t I born a Problem Child 
With a Complex of my own? 


(Reprinted by special permission 
from the New Yorker) 
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Passed With Flying Colors! 


They Have ‘THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE at Home! 





Magnificent New Silver 
Jubilee Edition 


The Book of Knowledge, now in its Silver 
Jubilee year, needs no introduction to the 
young people of the world. For twenty-five 
years it has been a delight and a constant 
help to boys and girls. Proof of its merit is 
the fact that for a quarter of a century this 
great educational work has been almost con- 
tinuously on the printing presses; and every 
edition has been a revised edition. For 
twenty-five years an expert editorial staff has 
worked to keep it up to date, and to improve 
it. The Magnificent New Silver Jubilee Edi- 
tion of The Book of Knowledge, The Chil- 
dren's Encyclopedia, is the greatest gift that 
has ever been made for growing minds. 
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(; 0D tools make good workers. Give your child the best of all educational tools, 
the New Silver Jubilee Edition of The Book of Knowledge, the most inter- 
esting informational work for young people in all the world. 

In articles as easy to read and as absorbing as fiction The Book of Knowledge 
spreads before the children the accumulated knowledge of the world of value and 
interest to growing minds. The information is grouped under seventeen depart- 
ment heads: The Earth, Familiar Things, Men and Women, Wonder Questions, 
Literature, All Countries, United States, etc. Within each department there is 
orderly arrangement of material, proceeding step by step from the simplest facts 
to the more advanced, yet so naturally that the young learner does not feel the 
gradual upward climb. 

15,000 striking educational pictures attract the child’s attention, teach facts dif- 
ficult to explain by the written word alone, and offer two chances to one for re- 
membering what is read. 3,400 pictures are in brilliant color and gravure. Teachers 
say that here is visual education in its simplest and finest form. 

The Book of Knowledge is already in the homes of more than 3,000,000 boys 
and girls, is published in six languages and loved by young people the world over. 
Angelo Patri calls it “the best reference book for children that I have ever seen.” 

What will this great educational work do for your boy or girl? Why not judge 
for yourself, by sending for the beautiful Free Booklet from the New Edition? 
Watch your child dip into its fascinating pages. Note the charming conversational 
style of text. Examine the striking pictures—there are more than 100 of them in 
the booklet, including a dramatic two-page color-plate ‘Flying 12,000,000 Years 
to the Nearest Star.” There are also two dramatic color-plates showing how the 
race of flowers is carried on, a valuable lesson in biology. This is not a booklet to 
be glanced at and thrown away. Your child will want to save it or perhaps take it 
to school so that the unusual color-plates may be placed on the bulletin board for the 
whole class to study. Every reader of the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
is invited to have a copy of the New Booklet, free and without any obligation 
whatever. Send the coupon for your copy today. 


FREE for your children 


Interesting New Booklet with Color-Plate 
“Flying 12,000,000 Years to the Nearest Star” 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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IT’S UP TO US 
What Children Do 


by Alice Sowers and Alice L. Wood 


Illustrations by IRIS BEATTY JOHNSON 
































Father: If you stop crying, Patsy, and are a 
good girl for Auntie, ll bring you a 
mamma doll. 
































Father: Now that you are big enough to stay 
with Auntie, Peggy, you are big 
enough to have a mamma doll. I'll 
bring one when I come home. 


Peggy Is More Apt to Develop Independence 


Beeause 


She has succeeded on one occasion and is thereby encouraged to try again. 
Patsy’s parents, by offering her a doll as a bribe to stop crying, are really 
paying her for having cried. Giving her the doll does not mean that she 
will not cry the next time they leave her. Patsy is learning that crying 
brings reward. Peggy, on the other hand, earned her doll by “growing up” 


to the extent of being contented and happy during the absence of her 
father and mother. 
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has the positive satisfaction of suc- 
cess, or at least of stimulating ex- 
perience; and he avoids the disheart- 
ening effect of boredom, of failure, of 
feeling inferior because of lack of ac- 
complishment. Every normal child 
has many interests, many individual] 
tastes, and many abilities which never 
show themselves in him in quite the 
same way as in his brothers and 
sisters or companions. 

Not every parent, unfortunately, 
really knows his own child in this 
respect, and apparently not every par- 
ent is willing to become acquainted 
with his son or daughter, fascinating 
as the observation of a child’s develop- 
ing personality is. For example, Paul’s 
family are all “bookish.” His father 
and mother are college graduates, and 
his uncle is a university professor, 
How easy it has been for his parents 
from Paul’s babyhood to see in his 
development only evidences of his be- 
ing “college material,” to give him 
books when he would have preferred 
a tool chest, and to overlook outstand- 
ing evidences of his mechanical in- 
terests, which now have become all- 
absorbing to him in his eager adoles- 
cent years. Really to have known 
Paul and given scope to his abilities 
earlier might have meant self-re- 
straint for his parents—yes, even self- 
denial. For the boy, however, it would 
have meant a happier and far more 
normal development. Not only would 
he (and his teachers!) have been 
spared hours wrestling with many 
“bookish” subjects for which he cared 
little and in which he frequently failed, 
but—more significant—he might have 
avoided the conviction, now firmly 
established in his own mind, that he 
is a “dumb-bell.” In its place the boy 
might have had pleasure, satisfaction, 
and, above all, the confidence in his 
own ability which comes with success 
in work suited to interests and capaci- 
ties, and which would have made it 
easier for him to live with himself and 
with others. Had the boy been allowed 
such freedom to develop, his parents 
might also have been rewarded by his 
becoming a _ successful engineer— 
worthy even of his professorial uncle! 
—for Paul has a quick mind, although 
its pattern has not fitted the family 
pattern. 

No consideration as to ways of 
keeping the normal child normal could 
be concluded without mention of the 
part the child’s actual physique plays. 
To build for the child’s health and 
physical vitality, and to avoid fatigue, 
illness, and weakness, are certainly 
part of every parent’s plans. The rela- 
tion between these fine aims and keep- 
ing the normal child normal is very 
close. Because of having good health 
the child is enabled to enjoy various 
positive pleasures; he also avoids num- 
erous sources of unhappiness. For him 
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are the pleasure of vigorous physical 
activity, the joy of using his strong 
muscles; he also will avoid the feeling 
of inferiority often developed by chil- 
dren who are weak, frequently ill, or 
even too “different” because of being 
decidedly overweight or underweight. 
The boy or girl, indeed, who is dubbed 
“fatty” or “skinny” by friends and 
companions, frequently becomes un- 
happily sensitive, a feeling which is 
accentuated as adolescence approach- 
es, especially in the case of a girl 
when she discovers that she must 
often wear clothing less attractive in 
cut and design than other girls’ be- 
cause of her unusual size. This situa- 
tion is often easily remedied by special 
care in the diet provided by the 
mother, assuming, of course, that a 
physical examination has shown the 
child to be in good health. Here, as 
in other situations, it is the child’s 
reaction, it is the way he takes it 
which is significant more than the 
actual difficulty. It is his or her feel- 
ing of inferiority and consequent un- 
happiness which we must guard 
against in keeping the normal child 
normal. 

Specific routines, health habits, and 
daily schedules of rest, eating, work, 
play, and other activities are valuable 
in keeping the child’s day free from 
too much excitement and fatigue, in 
helping him to live easily and com- 
fortably. However, there is a danger 
here that his time may be too com- 
pletely filled, his schedule too rigid, 
since the parent in recognizing the 
need for regulating the child’s activi- 
ties, and in his eagerness to do so, 
may go too far. Thus too little scope is 
left for the child’s own desires and 
tastes, often too little time which is 
entirely free and unplanned. In this 
matter, let us make plans for him 
only of a general nature, and, as in 
all other matters, let us help the child 
to help himself even though he may 
go at it clumsily, gropingly at first, 
and certainly less efficiently than if 
we did it for him. However, in allow- 
ing him to learn by doing, in guiding 
rather than dominating, we shall be 
doing much to keep the normal child 
normal. 





CALCIUM IN NUTRITION 
(Continued from page 20) 
“mixed diet’ is adequate in 
most of the substances essential to 
good nutrition, and if it is marked- 
ly deficient in any respect—for in- 
Stance, in iron—definite symptoms 
which indicate the insufficiency usu- 
ally ensue. The ill effects of cal- 
cium deficiency, however, are often 
both long delayed and poorly defined, 
So that unless symptoms are obvious 
or acute, the importance of calcium to 
good health is frequently overlooked. 
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THIS BOY IS GOING TO BE 


WONDERFUL AGE... when life is an unending voyage of discovery. A 
A dangerous age... because young eyes must keep up with inquisitive young 
minds, and three-fourths of all a child learns must come to him through his 
eyes! Yet many parents have never learned the simple facts about eye pro- 
tection during the critical growing years of childhood! 


The eyes of a child work hard even during hours of play. And over-strain 
during this period of development may do irreparable damage to eyes or 


health. There are two common, avoidable 
causes of eyestrain: uncorrected defects of 
vision . . . improper light. 


One school child in every five has defective 
vision! And not one home in ten provides 
enough light for eyes to read or work or 
play without strain. 

If there is a pair of young eyes in your 
home, give them their chance in life. Guard 
them from strain by adopting these two 
eye-saving rules for your household: 


1. 
Have every pair of eyes examined regularly 
by a competent eyesight specialist. 

2. 
Have your lighting checked by an expert. 
Many electric service companies provide 
this advisory service without charge. 





I. E.S. Better Sight Lamps are scientifi- 
cally designed to protect eyes. They give 
an abundance of soft, diffused, glareless 
light. See them at your department or fur- 
niture store, lighting company, or lighting 
fixture dealer. And look for the I. E. S. 
Certificate of Approval. 


FREE: A new booklet, “Light for Seeing 
and Safety’’ is full of useful information 
about eyes and light. Write for it. General 
Electric Company, Department 166-11, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Coming 
in 
December 


The Rebellious 
Adolescent 


by Winifred Richmond 


An analysis, by a psychologist 
who has dealt with them over 
a long period, of some of the 
emotional problems of adol- 
escence and how they may 
be solved. This article will be 
of help and interest to par- 
ents whose children have not 
yet reached the “rebellious 
adolescent” time of life as 
well as to parents of older 
boys and girls. 


Turning the Light on 
School Lighting 


by Hugh Grant Rowell 


In a companion piece to his 
article which appeared in the 
October issue of this maga- 
zine, Hugh Grant Rowell tells 
of some of the rapid strides 
which have been made in pro- 
viding adequate lighting for 
the schoolroom, why _ the 
knowledge which engineers 
have gained in this field 
should be put to use, and how 
it may be done. 


Money Management 
in the Home 


by Florence Barnard 


The fourth lesson in the Par- 
ent Education Study Course, 
this article points out how 
the wise management of 
money, which implies living 
within income and propor- 
tionate distribution of income, 
contributes to the happiness 
and character development of 
every member of the family. 














SEALOUS? 


(Continued from page 17) 


“I presume it is unfortunate that he 
is so much older than Mildred,” said 
Mr. Harris, thoughtfully, ‘because at 
five years he feels things that he 
would not have noticed at three, per- 
haps.” 

‘“Um-m-m, I doubt that,’ she re- 
plied. “I am inclined to feel that it is 
fortunate that at five years he is able 
to put into words what a three-year- 
old child would feel and be unable to 
express. It gives us the opportunity 
to come to the rescue.” 

“I felt sorry for him the other day 
when Helen and Rob were here with 
Doris,” went on the father after a 
pause. “Doris was making everybody 
laugh with her cunning two-year-old 
antics, and when Stanley did the same 
things it wasn’t cunning a bit. When 
I called him to sit with me he teased 
to go back, until I told him he was a 
big boy and I was afraid he might 
hurt Doris if he ran and jumped about 
as she was doing.” 

“Perhaps that was what he was 
thinking of this afternoon when he 
reminded me that he isn’t very big. I 
remember that I called him out to 
help me get cookies that afternoon 
just to give him something to do. 
While we were in the pantry he asked 
me why Daddy wouldn’t let him jump 
on the stairs with Doris and I told 
him that perhaps it was because his 
‘big boy’ shoes, that he is so proud of, 
were made for out-of-door jumping 
and not for jumping in the house. I 
did not know what you had said, for 
you had whispered to him. And I was 
so glad you had whispered, for I'll 
never in my life forget how hurt I 
was once when my father, who was 
more inclined to speak his mind than 
to mind his speech, called me smarty 
right before everybody, because I 
barged in and did something that my 
small sister was doing to make folks 
laugh. I hated Sis for the rest of the 
day. 

“There are some things hard to 
learn when one is growing out of 
babyhood,” she continued earnestly, 
“and it is up to us now to help Stanley 
through as painlessly as we possibly 
can.” 


For a few days all went well. Then 
Aunt Ruth and Aunt Alice and Grand- 
ma came to spend the day. During 
luncheon they heard the baby gurgling 
to herself on the porch and Aunt Ruth 
went out and wheeled the carriage 
into the dining room. There was the 
usual chorus: “Isn’t she the sweetest 
ever!’ “Look at those eyes!” “Oh, see 
her smile!” 

Baby Mildred, fresh from her long 
morning nap, and not yet reminded of 
her appetite, was almost bursting with 





well-being. Her eyes accidentally fo. 
cused themselves on Grandma's face 
and opened wide in pleased surprige 
at what she saw there. She puckereg 
her forehead into a frown, then her 
mouth into a little round O, ang 
crowed—her first performance of that 
kind. It was too much! The relatives 
were entranced. Even Mother was be. 
guiled into leaving her chair to ag. 
mire and rejoice and Stanley was, for 
the moment, really forgotten. But not 
for long. The astonished relatives 
were further astonished when a smajj 
but determined hand was laid upon 
the carriage and the baby was 
wheeled away into a corner and left 
there while Stanley returned to his 
place saying, ‘Mildred is an awfully 
cunning baby and I love her, but } 
wish you wouldn’t talk about her ajj 
the time.” 

“A little jealousy?” 
Grandma, behind her hand. 

“A lot of bewilderment and heart- 
burning, I’m afraid,” answered Moth- 
er. “We'll change the subject.” 

“Ruth,” she continued, addressing 
her sister, “has Stanley told you about 
our robin’s nest?” 

“No,” answered Aunt Ruth, catch. 
ing the point. “Tell me, Stanley, | 
Where is it?” 

“It’s in the evergreen tree. There's 
three little blue eggs in it—ittle, little 
ones—and the mother robin sits on 
them all the time and the father robin 
brings her things to eat and there's 
going to be little baby robins! Want 
to see ’em?” And he scrambled eager- 
ly down from his chair. 

“Let’s have our dessert first,” sug- 
gested Mother, ‘‘and then you can take 
Aunt Ruth upstairs and show her. 
Grandma and Aunt Alice would like 
to see them, too, wouldn’t you? We 
can see them from our bedroom,” she 
explained. “And, Stanley, I’m afraid 
that Mildred will be lonesome away off 
there by herself. Hadn’t you better 
bring her carriage back?” 

A timely wail from the exile con- 
firmed this surmise and Stanley, di- 
verted and restored, flew to the rescue 
and carefully wheeled the carriage 
back to the family circle. 

A few days later, watching the par- 
ent birds feeding their little ones, 
Stanley observed, “The father bird and 
the mother bird have to take care of 
their babies every minute, don’t they?” 
A pause, then, “Just like baby sisters.” 

“And baby brothers,” supplemented 
Mother, “until they learn to do some 
things for themselves.” 

“Like me,” said Stanley. And added, 
importantly, “It’s just a good thing, ! 
guess, that I’m so old now, because if 
I was a baby, too, you'd prob’ly get 
very tired, wouldn’t you?” 

“Indeed I would, dear,” smiled 
Mother, giving him a happy bear 
hug. 


whispered 
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OES TRAP 


TEACHING IN THE 
MODERN MANNER 
(Continued from page 15) 
the statement that they were speaking 

extemporaneously. 


As I watched those children creat- 
ing their play, I imagined a little 
friend of mine among them—my little 
friend who is so out of place in his 
present environment but who is so in- 
geniously able to construct puppets, 
stages, sets, and curtains that work 
on nails in lieu of unobtainable pulleys. 
How well he would fit in! What a won- 
derful development he would be as- 
sured for his imaginative, creative, 
and artistic graces! 

I know that, whether or not one dis- 
agrees with other methods, he must 
confess that the newer methods are 
developing that which many schools 
neglect: the power of creative thought. 
I envy the Lincoln School teachers 
their positions. Theirs is a world of 
variety, of experimentation, of cre- 
ativeness. Absorbing psychological 
problems present themselves for solu- 
tion at every turn. Every lesson calls 
for strategic planning. Every moment 
of the day, the teacher must be men- 
tally alert to twist the continually 
arising unexpected into channels 
where it might convey some new 
learning to the pupils. But most of 
all, I envy those children. I wish 
that I had been educated in a school 
like theirs. 


RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 





November 6 
“New Occupational Opportunities.” 
ROBERT HOPPOCK, Field Secretary, 
National Occupational Conference, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


November 13 
“Recreation in the Education of 
Youth: Wise Choice of Hobbies.” 
A. J. Topp, Professor of Sociology, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


November 20 
“Education of the Child as an In- 
dividual.” 
WILLARD W. BEATTY, President, 
Progressive Education Association, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


November 27 
“Progress in Elementary Education 
or Progressive Changes in Elemen- 
tary Education.” 
BESS GOODYKOONTZ, U. S. Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


2:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
National Broadcasting Company 
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THIS IS THE ANIMAL KEYBOARD. Keys bear the usual 
letters. Also animal pictures. These divide keys into 
groups corresponding to the different ‘animal fingers.” 


when slipped on fingers, identity each 
finger with its own group of animal keys. 


| THIS IS THE 
BOOK WHICH 
DESCRIBES 
THE “ANIMAL 
KEYBOARD” 
CORONA. Sent 
FREE to parents 
and teachers. 


THIS IS 

THE BOOK OF 
PLAY EXERCISES. 

Which train each “animal 
finger’’ to its proper 
group of “animal keys". 
Touch-typewriting be- 
comes fun for 6-year olds! 











| The interesting thing about the new Keller Animal Key- 

| 

_ board is not only that touch typewriting approaches child’s 
play. Education becomes easier for youth; correct type- 


| writing easier for grown-ups, too. The perfect Christmas 
Ss : , . 

gift! Available with three different Corona models. 
| 


L C SMITH CORONA, oldest maker of portable type- 


writers, will be pleased to answer your inquiries fully. 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC., Desk 11 
127 Almond St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about the new Animal Keyboard. 


Address 





City 














CONGRESS 
COMMENTS 





Miss cHARL O. WILLIAMS, chair- 
man of School Education for the Na- 
tional Congress, was elected president 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women at its Seattle 
convention. 


Miss Alice Sowers, Parent Education 
Specialist, will work in New Mexico 
and Texas during November. She was 
a speaker at the Durango meeting of 
the Colorado Education Association in 
October. 


Four members of the National Board 
of Managers who live in the state of 
Washington attended the September 
meeting in Chicago: Mrs. M. D. Wilkin- 
son, Tacoma, chairman of the NaTIoNaL 
PARENT-TEACHER MaGazINE, Mrs. Neil 
Haig, Seattle, President of the Wash- 
ington Congress, Dr. Frances Gaw, 
Seattle, chairman of Mental Hygiene, 
and Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, 
Humane Education chairman. 


Members of the Congress headquar- 
ters staff who attended the meeting of 
the National Board of Managers in 
Chicago were Mr. John T. Webner, 
General Secretary; Miss Isa Compton, 
Publications Secretary; Miss Alice 
Sowers, Parent Education Specialist; 
Mrs. Charles E. Roe, Field Secretary, 
and Miss Frances Hays, Information 
Secretary. 


Mrs. Hamilton Shaffer attended the 
Missouri state convention at Cape 
Girardeau, October 29-31. 


Mrs. Hugh Bradford, President of 
the -Child Welfare Company, rep- 
resented the Congress at the Oregon 
state convention in Medford, October 
22-25. On her way to the National 
Board Meeting in Chicago, she stopped 
off at Tacoma, Washington, where a 
tea was held in her honor, with Mrs. 


M. D. Wilkinson, NatioNaL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE chairman, and the 
Tacoma Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, headed by Mrs. R. L. Isaacs, 
acting as hostesses. Mrs. Bradford’s in- 
teresting and instructive talk on the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
was enjoyed by twelve Washington 
Congress Board members, including 
Mrs. Morris D. Kennedy of Seattle, 
NATIONAL ParRENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
chairman for the Washington Con- 
gress, and two hundred others actively 
interested in the magazine work. Mrs. 
Bradford and Mrs. Wilkinson left for 
the East the same evening. 


A new pamphlet entitled “Parent 
Education Opportunities,” by Ellen C, 
Lombard, Associate Specialist in Par- 
ent Education, has been published by 
the U. S. Office of Education. It outlines 
work of agencies which have had par- 
ent education programs since 1930. 
Miss Lombard is chairman of the Con- 
gress Committee on Home Education. 


A new joint committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has recently been 
formed, with Miss Florence E. Win- 
chell, of Rochester, as chairman. The 
new committee will promote closer re- 
lations between the two organizations, 
which have long maintained coopera- 
tive relationships. 


Clarice Wade, Publicity Secretary 
for the National Congress, taught pub- 
licity classes at the convention of the 
New York Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which was held in Buffalo 
in October. 


A weekly parent-teacher program is 
broadcast by Station WLS, Chicago, 
under the direction of Mrs. Walter H. 
Buhlig, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Publicity and Regional Pub- 
licity Director of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and former 
President of the Illinois Congress. WLS 
has as its chief territory Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Buhlig inaugurated the series on 
August 26, with an address on the topic, 
“What Is a P. T. A.?” On September 9, 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, National Pres- 
ident, spoke on the subject, “The 
P. T. A. Around the World.” 





BULLETIN BOARD 





State Congress Conventions in November, 19335 
Arkansas ........ at Little Rock, November 6-7 
Maryland........ at Baltimore, November 19-21 
ye at El Paso, November 18-21 
i! eee at Norfolk, November 5-7 








October 27-November 2—Girl Scout Week 
November 4-8—-American Dental Association Convention, New Orleans 
November 11-17—-American Education Week 
November 11-28—-American Red Cross Annual Roll Cali 
November 17-23—Book Week 
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NOTES 
FROM THE SEPTEMBER 
BOARD MEETING 


Chicago, September 16-19 


Mars. FRED M. RAYMOND, who for 
eight years has been acting chairman 
of the Founders Day committee, was 
appointed chairman of the committee 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of Mrs. David O. Mears. 

. . a 

Mrs. Orville T. Bright, an honorary 
vice-president of the Congress, has 
been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on State By-Laws, and attended 
the meeting. 

a a . 

The Board accepted with regret the 
resignation of Mrs. Robbins Gilman, 
the efficient chairman of the Motion 
Picture committee since May, 1932. The 
new chairman is Dr. Edgar Dale, of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
His leaflet on “Motion Picture Appre- 
ciation,” published by the Congress last 
year, is being widely distributed. 

s a * 

Mrs. Walter Buhlig, former editor of 
the “P.T.A. at Work” department of the 
magazine and chairman of the Ad- 
visory committee to the Publicity Divi- 
sion, whose home is in Chicago, was in 
charge of the publicity for the Board 
Meeting. 

s * s 

Mrs. B. F. Langworthy reported her 
summer trips to Hawaii, where she at- 
tended the convention of the Hawaii 
Congress, and to Oxford, England, as 
a representative of the Congress at the 
biennial convention of the International 
Federation of Home and School, estab- 
lished in 1927. 

* * 

A memorial service was held for the 
late Mrs. David O. Mears who, since the 
founding of the Congress, has been one 
of its strongest supporters. (See page 
36.) Mrs. A. H. Reeve, one of her oldest 
Congress friends and co-workers, spoke 
eloquently of Mrs. Mears’ personal 
qualities and her devotion to the Con- 
gress. 

e z o 

The New York state president, Mrs. 
Francis Blake, reported the publication 
of a state pamphlet on state education, 
supplementary to Our Public Schools. 
Other state presidents reported that 
similar leaflets are under consideration 
in their states. 

s * o 

The time of selecting the National 
Convention city was changed from May 
to the September Executive committee 
meeting. Inaugurating this new pro- 
cedure, Richmond, Virginia, was se- 
lected by the Executive committee for 
the 1937 Convention. Several other in- 
vitations to entertain the National Con- 
vention to be held in 1937, the fortieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Con- 
gress, were presented: Pennsylvania, 
at Pittsburgh; New York, at New York 
City; Texas, at Dallas; Missouri, at St. 
Louis. California invited the 1938 Con- 
vention to meet at San Francisco. 

* a * 

The Board voted, in accordance with 
its long-time policy of cooperation with 
the American Red Cross, to assist in the 
Red Cross Farm and Home Safety 
Campaign launched on October first. 

* 7 * 

The Publications committee reported 
that a book on the home is being 
planned, to be published as the fifth 
parent education yearbook. Dr. Ada 
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Hart Arlitt, chairman of the Parent 
Education committee of the Congress, 
and associate editor of the Nationa. 
PARENT-T EACHER MaGaZINE, will be the 
editor. 

4 . > 

A new pamphlet on child hygiene, by 
Mary Murphy, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Child Hygiene, will be pub 
lished by the Congress during the com 
ing year. 

a a ae 

The next meeting of the Board will 
be in connection with the National Con- 
vention to be held at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, in May, 1936. 

2 e m 

In 1937, the National Congress will 
observe the fortieth anniversary of its 
founding. Mrs. William J. Hayes, Bur- 
jingame, California, is chairman of the 
committee which will plan the obser- 
vance. 

s * * 

The Board accepted the compilation 
of songs for a Congress Songbook pre- 
sented by Mayme E. Irons, National 
Chairman of Music. This songbook will 
be published by the National Congress 
in the near future. 

7 e 2 

At the request of Mr. Charles H. 
Taussig, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, who outlined its policies 
and plans, the Board appointed the fol- 
lowing committee to keep in touch with 
the Youth Administration: Mrs. Mary 
T. Bannerman, Mrs. Frederick Devere, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford, Mrs. Scott Wood, 
and Dr. William McKinley Robinson. 

= e > 

The following visitors were invited to 
sit with the Board: Mrs. M. H. Tall 
man, of Miami, First Vice-president, 
representing the Florida Congress in 
the absence of Mrs. W. Sumner Covey; 
Mr. Earle R. MacAusland, publisher of 
the NATIONAL PaARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE; 
Mrs. C. E. Sabin, of Vermont; and Mr. 
J. H. Montgomery, Executive Secretary 
of Virginia, representing the Virginia 
Congress in the absence of Dr. W. T. 
Sanger. 








What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken 
up in this issue of the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. To verify 
your answers, turn to the pages whose 
numbers are given in italics following 
the questions. 


1. What do we mean when 
speak of the “normal” child? 


we 
6-7. 


2. What do small children consider 


humorous? 8-9. 
3. How can we guide their sense of 
humor from the crude to what is 


delightful in the best sense? 26. 

4. What way in which a 
mother and housekeeper can arrange 
her days in order to save herself? 11. 

5. How can the conversation 
general attitude of the 


affect a child’s attitude 
12-13, 


is one 


and 
table 


life? 


dinner 
toward 


6. What are some of 
why a child “shows off” 
are guests? 76. 
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MORE OF 
TIME AND 


ENERGY... 





can be SAVED by a 


WOMAN'S 


KitchenAid... than 


by any other household appliance! 


ALL OTHER HOUSEHOLD TASKS COMBINED 
require less of your time, attention and en- 
ergy than food preparation. Three times a 
day ... 1,095 meals per year... how much 
of your life is spent in the kitchen? Other 
duties, for which you employ modern labor- 
saving appliances, take a few hours but once 
a week. Not so the preparation of food, 
which has more to do with the health and 
happiness of your family than all other do- 
mestic duties put together. In this most im- 
portant and most exacting of your tasks— 
surely,here if anywhere—there is vital need 





REG.US. PAT. OFF. 


tchenfid 


THE COMPLETE FOOD PREPARER 


Beats —eggs, icings, cake batters, ete. "a 
Whips—cream (little or much) 

Mixes— dough for bread, rolls, biscuits 
Cuts—shortening for pies and pastries 


Chops Meats Shells Peas 


Slices Vegetables Shreds, Grates 
Strains, Sieves Opens Cans 
Extracts Juice 
Buffs Silver 

Makes Mayonnaise 


Chips Ice 


Grinds Coffee 
Mashes Potatoes 
Freezes Ice Cream 


Sharpens Knives 


Al 


these things and more . . . 


FEWER UTENSILS. KitchenAid does away with the old. 
fashioned utensils cluttering your kitchen, Fewer things 
to use and wash. KitchenAid simplifies. 


please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


for competent mechanical help. Such truly 
labor-saving and time-saving help as only a 
KitchenAid offers with its promise,“You do 
the planning, I'll do the work.” 


®& THERE IS ONLY ONE KitcHEeNArp, Any 
“mixer” is not a KitchenAid. KitchenAid is 
The Electrical Food Preparer for the Home. 
It is distinguished by power and “stamina” ; 
by its ability to carry difficult tasks through 
to successful completion in a few minutes 
or seconds; and by the skill of its exclusive 
planetary action in mixing, beating and 
whipping, which improves results almost 
unbelievably. All food preparation tasks 
now done by hand are accomplished for you 
at the snap of a switch by KitchenAid, 


END MONOTONY in your menus. Can you 
always devote the time and strength neces- 
sary to the creation of new and different 
dishes? Taste tingling, palate pleasing foods 
are accomplished as if by magic through 
the use of KitchenAid—without effort on 
your part, at a definite saving. 


EcOoNOMIZE. All users discover that by pre- 
paring foods at home, by utilizing left-overs 
and by increasing volume from ingredients, 
tremendous savings are accomplished with 


KitchenAid. 


KitchenAid is priced lower than ever, with new popu- 
lar-priced model. You owe it to yourself to get the 
facts now. Don't buy any mixer until you get this 


important information, 


Valuable Booklet FREE 
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A LIFE 
WELL SPENT 


HE National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers lost one of its 
most devoted and valued friends with 
the death of Mrs. David O. Mears at 
Palo Alto, California, on September 7. 
To Congress members, past and 
present, Mrs. Mears is perhaps best 
known as the founder of Founders 
Day. Hers was the suggestion for the 
annual observance of the birthday of 
the Congress, and she became the 
first chairman of the National Found- 
ers Day committee, appointed in 1910. 
She continued in that position for the 
rest of her life, with the assistance 
since 1927 of Mrs. Fred M. Raymond 
as acting chairman. 

Mrs. Mears was born Mary Grin- 
nell. Through her father, J. B. Grin- 
nell, she was descended from John and 
Priscilla Alden; through her mother, 
Julia Chapin, from John Eliot, apostle 
to the Indians. Her father was the 
young minister who received from the 
lips of Horace Greeley the famous 
advice, “Go west, young man, go 
west.” Preacher, pioneer, founder of 
the town of Grinnell, Iowa, and of the 
college that bears his name, member 
of Congress, supporter of many good 
causes, he had a history that is the 
history of the state of Iowa. Both he 
and his wife carried with them child- 
hood memories of having accompanied 
their mothers to Mothers’ Meetings or 
gatherings of a Maternal Association 
in New England, and the first Moth- 
ers’ Meeting west of the Mississippi 
was held by Mrs. Grinnell in her Iowa 
home. 

Mary Grinnell grew up in an at- 
mosphere of religious faith and public 
service. She attended the college her 
father had founded, and became the 
wife of Dr. David O. Mears, a leading 
Presbyterian minister who held large 
parishes in Worcester, Massachusetts; 
Albany, New York; and elsewhere. 
Their two children were Eliot Grinnell 
Mears, now a professor at Stanford 
University, and Helen Grinnell Mears 
who died in 1913. 

The National Congress of Mothers, 
called in 1897, summoned Mrs. Mears 
to the cause to which she gave her 
lifelong devotion. She would not have 
attended the Congress, however, since 
her little son was then convalescing 
from a slight illness, had not the boy 
himself insisted that she go. She re- 
turned from the meetings full of en- 
thusiasm for the new undertaking, 
presented it at her husband’s request 
from his pulpit, and in 1898 became 
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Mrs. David 0. Mears 


president of the first state branch, the 
New York Assembly of Mothers. 

During her seven years in this of- 
fice, she was made, in 1900, a member 
at large of the National Executive 
committee, and in 1902, National Au- 
ditor. From 1905 to 1923 she was 
National First Vice-President, and 
since that time an honorary vice- 
president. She served as correspond- 
ing secretary, acting president, and 
member of innumerable committees, 
notably of the Committee for the 
United Service Club for Enlisted Men 
maintained by the Congress in Wash- 
ington in 1918-19. Time, thought, 
faith, and financial assistance she 
gave to the limit of her power. 

Mrs. Mears spent much of her time 
in the summer at Orchard Home, the 
ancestral residence of her husband’s 
family in Essex, Massachusetts. The 
house became a treasury of Congress 
lore, and its library walls, lined with 
photographs and other mementos, re- 
vealed with every glance how much 
of Mrs. Mears’ life for almost forty 
years had centered in the Congress. 
Near the house, in an ancient ceme- 
tery, she now rests beside her husband 
and her daughter. 


EXVERY one loved Mrs. Mears. She 
possessed unusual beauty of person 


THE NATIONAL 


and soul, and the warmth of her own 
spirit drew others irresistibly into 
her circle. As long as she lived she 
had the ability not only to hold old 
friends but to make new ones. What 
Mrs. Birney wrote about her in 1898 
was often proved: “The confidence 
Mrs. Mears has inspired makes it pos- 
sible for her easily to untie all the 
inevitable little tangles.” 

Characteristic of Mrs. Mears was 
her ever-living religious faith. When 
she joined with other Congress lead- 
ers in what was known as the Mothers’ 
Crusade in 1916, a tour carried out to 
spread the organization through the 
South, Mrs. Mears in her addresses 
inevitably emphasized the religious el- 
ement in child training. For Founders 
Day programs she prepared a prayer 
that expressed the faith that animated 
the hearts of those early Congress 
workers: 

“May the coming years be rich in 
fruitful service by our National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in the 
work to which the Congress has dedi- 
cated itself: the highest welfare of 
the child in home, church, school, and 
state.” 

In Mrs. Mears was the living pres- 
ence of the ideals of the Founders. AS 


she loved the Congress, so is she 
beloved. 
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HELPS FOR STUDY GROUPS 


by Ada Hart Arlitt 





Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Progressive Home 








@ MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN IN THE HOME 


(See page 12) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


1. The modern home gives the background for respect 
for law. Obedience must be learned at home if children are 
to become law-abiding citizens. 


2. Children need to develop a sense of security. In this 
connection an harmonious home atmosphere is of prime 
importance. 


3. New situations should not be met with emotional out- 
bursts but as far as possible with calm. 


4. The family council which discusses each new problem 
as it arises is good training for the children. 


5. By the time children reach kindergarten age, good 
habits of rest, sleep, eating, and for the toilet should have 
been set up in order that the child may be left freer to ad- 
just to the new situations each child must meet daily. 


II. Problems to Discuss 


1. Mr. and Mrs. White disagree about methods of disci- 
pline. Mr. White feels that children should obey immediate- 
ly, should never argue with their parents, should be seen 
and not heard. Mrs. White believes that the best obedience 
is based on cooperation. How may these conflicting points 
of view be worked out in the family situation? 


2. There are three children in the Smith family. The 
youngest one is very slow; the oldest boy works so rapidly 
that “he makes his mother nervous;” the middle child, a 
girl, is—to quote her mother—‘just about right.” What 
problems will be met in developing a sense of the value of 
time in these three children? 


3. Mrs. Green is very orderly. She keeps a “spick and 
span” house in which nothing is ever out of place. The 
children are always clean. How may this affect the behavior 
of the children in later life? Is this good training? 





Helps in Directing Study Groups 


HE article should be read by every member in the group before the 

meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make 
this possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the 
article aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to 
bring out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should 
be presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read 
aloud if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the ques- 
tions clearer. 


For aids in carrying on group discussion, see the Parent Education 
Third Yearbook, published by the National Congress of Parents and 





Teachers, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. $1. 
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FEED 


| BABY THESE 
‘DOUBLE-SURE 


6?) FOODS & 
SP a 


. Only Heinz Strained 
+ Foods bear both of 
* these symbols of as- 
sured quality standards. 
No. 1—the Seal of 

,, Acceptance of the Amer- 

? ican Medical Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Foods. That means 
that Heinz Strained Foods have been 
officially accepted by the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. No. 2—the famous “57” Seal, 
known and respected for 66 years. This 
means that Heinz Strained Foods have 
passed the rigid quality standards of 
America’s most careful and conscien- 
tious preparer of foods. 


Only sun-ripened vegetables, hours- 
fresh and grown under expert super- 
vision, are prepared, cooked and 
strained in Heinz kitchens. The most 
modern, scientific equipment, which en- 
ables cooking and straining with high 
retention of vitamins and minerals, is 
used in these processes. Then, quickly, 
the strained foods are vacuum-packed in 
enamel-lined tins. 


Try an assortment of Heinz double-sure 
Strained Foods. Your baby will eagerly 
accept their fresh natural color and 
flavor. In them he will receive a uni- 
formly high quotaof vegetable nutrients. 
And you will be relieved of those te- 
dious cooking operations. Your grocer 
has Heinz Strained Foods. 

9 KINDS—1. Strained Wagers Soup. 2. Peas. 


3. Green Beans. 4. Spinach. 5. Carrots. 6. To- 
matoes. 7. Beets. 8. Prunes. 9. Strained Cereal. 


VALUABLE BABY DIET BOOK 


Many up-to-date authentic facts re- 
garding vitamins, minerals and other 
nutrients in various foods. And a 
wealth of information on infant care 
and feeding. Send labels from 3 tins 
of Heinz Strained Foods—or 10 cents 
—to H. J. Heinz Co, Dept. <uttaang 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 




















P. T. A. INSTITUTES, CLASSES, AND 
CONFERENCES 


Florida 


ARENT-TEACHER institutes 

were recently completed by the 
Florida Congress at the University of 
Florida, Gainesville, and at the Florida 
State College for Women, in Tallahas- 
see, with Mrs. Charles E. Roe, Na- 
tional Field Secretary, as instructor. 
The extension division of the univer- 
sity and the schools of education of 
both institutions gave valuable as- 
sistance. 

There were three distinct features 
of the programs, including a presen- 
tation of the parent-teacher movement 
to the student teachers in the regular 
summer school classes in education; 
the parent-teacher institute for mem- 
bers; and, in Gainesville, a _ short 
course in leadership, while in Talla- 
hassee a study of the National Con- 
gress Correspondence Course on Our 
Public Schools completed the pro- 
gram. 

As the purpose of the short course 
in leadership was to develop a better 
understanding of the ideals of service 
in the various departments of the Con- 
gress, the program for Monday was 
devoted to the “Essentials of Leader- 
ship’; for Tuesday, to “Public Wel- 
fare’; Wednesday, to “Education”; 
Thursday, to, “Health”; and Friday, to 
“Home Service.” The Florida Congress 
vice-president directing each depart- 
ment presided during the day devoted 
to her department. Following the lec- 
tures given by university professors, 
discussions were held. After the dis- 
cussions, Mrs. Roe correlated the par- 
ent-teacher activities in the same 
field, displaying and explaining appro- 
priate Congress publications with in- 
terpretations in parent-teacher terms. 

The outstanding conclusion of the 
discussion of the topic of leadership 
was that the parent-teacher associa- 
tion has a body of women and men, 
trained, capable, and somewhat free 
from burdensome responsibilities, and 
should be able to accomplish wonders. 
The qualifications for leadership were 
listed as courage, vision, knowledge, 
work, faith, enthusiasm, and a sense 
of humor. Lay leadership for study 
groups is not acceptable if it is not 
on a par with professional leadership. 

From a discussion of some things a 
community leader should know about 
a recreation program, the conclusion 
was drawn that there is today a gen- 
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eral recognition of the need for or- 
ganized recreation that we may live 
better during our longer life expec- 
tancy. Rural people need recreation 
for the social side of life while city 
people need the physical development 
necessary to counterbalance the monot- 
ony of machine age occupations. To 
conduct successfully the ideal com- 
munity recreation program, it is 
necessary to have a responsible board 
of control, a trained executive, a suffi- 
cient budget, and a_ well-planned, 
rounded program. 

The question, “What is a good citi- 
zen?’’, led to the conclusion that we 
feel we have performed a unique and 
praiseworthy act by delegating to the 
school the vital matter of developing 
good citizens. A good citizen is not 
judged by his knowledge of rituals but 
is one who studies facts and discusses 
controversial questions intelligently. 
Progress is dependent upon variety of 
thought. The greatest assets of the 
American people are their skills. 
What are our skills? It was agreed 
that of all educational opportunities 
the social sciences must come first 
that we may live together well; next 
will come the arts and recreations that 
we may live together happily; then the 
skills and vocations that we may live 
profitably; and last the academic that 
we may live together traditionally. 

The main question of today with the 
parent-teacher association is which 
shall we do instead of the old cry of 
what to do other than to raise money 
to buy equipment. In speaking on 
“Program Planning,” Dr. Harold D. 
Meyer, of the University of North 
Carolina, said, “Let us attempt to de- 
velop the idea that the program is not 
the eight or nine general meetings 
alone, but a continuous process of ac- 
tivity throughout every day of the 
year.” Some advantages of such a 
plan would be to put more members to 
work and give them something definite 
to do, create activities between meet- 
ings, develop the study group idea, 
and promote well-informed members. 
The parent-teacher association is the 
greatest force in adult education to- 
day.—Mrs. HARRY T. HUMPHRIES, 
Sixth Vice-President, Florida Con- 
gress of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, 4404 Pearl Street, Jacksonville. 


Alabama 


The first P. T. A. course for which 
college credit was given at the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute was held in 


June, in Auburn. Of the 152 students 
enrolled for the course, thirty-three re- 
ceived college credit and sixty-one 
were given state P. T. A. certificates 
for having attended as many as eight 
hours. Some of these attended the ful] 
fifteen hours, but could not receive 
college credit because of an already 
full schedule. Most of the members of 
the class were teachers and principals 
with a background of experience in 
community work. Fourteen mothers, 
members of the local parent-teacher 
association, took the course, eight of 
whom completed the requirements for 
the parent-teacher certificate. Five of 
those regularly enrolled in this course 
were from Georgia, two from Florida, 
and two from North Carolina. An at- 
tempt will be made to do some follow- 
up work with the students in their 
teaching positions this winter. 

This class was taught by Miss Mary 
England, Director, School and Com- 
munity Organization, State Depart- 
ment of Education, and National 
chairman of Membership.—Mkrs. CLAR- 
ENCE L. Moss, Publicity Chairman, 
Alabama Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 3522 Salisbury Road, Bir- 
mingham. 


Mississippi 

The State Teachers College at Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi, serves the central 
and southern parts of the state, in- 
cluding many rural schools. Although 
Blue Mountain College, in the north- 
western section, has continued to give 
courses in parent-teacher work for 
the past few years, the rest of the 
state has had no such instruction for 
five years, except for short courses 
and institutes by National Congress 
field workers. 

At the request of a member of the 
department of education at the Hat- 
tiesburg State Teachers College, the 
Mississippi Congress arranged for a 
six weeks’ credit course to be given 
at the college the first term of the 
summer session this year. 

Two one-hour classes were offered, 
the regular credit course, and a visi- 
tor’s class for those who had other 
classes during the first period and for 
lay people from the vicinity who could 
not attend regularly. The latter prov- 
ed to be mainly people with parent- 
teacher experience and _ contrasted 
with the first group of young teachers 
without such experience. 

The state president opened the 
course, and educators from the college 
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and the town lectured on succeeding 
days of the first week until Mrs. J. K. 
pettengill, First Vice-President of the 
National Congress, arrived. During the 
two weeks of her instruction, she dis- 
cussed the history and philosophy of 
the parent-teacher movement, its edu- 
cational significance and potentialities. 
She directed a discussion of the poli- 
cies and went into the matter of pro- 
gram making. 

The state president and the first vice- 
president gave the rest of the course. 
Following the foundation which had 
peen laid, they went into the practical 
phases of organization work. Many of 
the students felt a special need for 
this type of work since they are teach- 
ing in rural communities where they 
wish to help organize and conduct 
local associations. Methods were not 
only taught but demonstrated. For in- 
stance, after a day on “How to Or- 
ganize,” the class resolved itself into 
a group and carried through the steps 
involved in organizing a P. T. A. After 
lessons on program making, the class 
was divided into three groups, each 
choosing a different subject, which put 
on programs, using the various meth- 
ods of discussion such as panel, forum, 
and round-table. The by-laws were 
used as a basis for interesting discus- 
sion of parliamentary procedure, mem- 
bership and dues, officers and their 
duties, etc. After the work of the va- 
rious committees was covered, the 
Local Unit Package, the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE, and other 
publications were stressed. The class 
entered freely into a discussion of at- 
tendance, transportation problems of 
rural communities, schedule of meet- 
ing, and other subjects. 

To summarize, both classes felt that 
they left with a much broader compre- 
hension of the movement and a work- 
ing knowledge of how to proceed in 
the organization. They recognized 
many of the problems which might 
arise and discussed how to overcome 
or avoid them. They saw how to 
achieve member participation to dis- 
place formal speeches. They became 
acquainted with much material and 
learned where they might secure more. 

Mrs. C. C. MCDONALD, President, 
Mississippi Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Bay St. Louis. 


Virginia 

The Emory and Henry College, 
where an outstandingly successful in- 
stitute was conducted by Mrs. Charles 
E. Roe during the first week in July, 
is located in the center of a large blue 
grass section of Virginia. Aside from 
the small college community group, all 
who attended the institute were 
obliged to drive from two and one-half 
to fifty miles to the sessions. 

Registrants included leaders of this 
entire section of the state, comprising 


college faculty members, student 
teachers, superintendents and school 
principals, four district chairmen, sev- 
eral city and county council presi- 
dents, many local presidents, and po- 
tential leaders from a large number 
of local associations, not only from 
this state but from West Virginia, 
Tennessee, North and South Carolina. 

The following week an institute was 
held at the University of Virginia dur- 
ing sessions of the Institute of Public 
Affairs. In the mornings the parent- 
teacher people were privileged to at- 
tend round-tables of the Institute of 
Public Affairs, the P. T. A. institute 
being held in the afternoons. In the 
evenings, our group attended the many 
splendid and timely addresses of the 
Institute of Public Affairs. 

A most helpful feature of the insti- 
tutes was a round-table conference 
following Mrs. Roe’s presentation, at 
which time various phases of our work 
were discussed, with time given to re- 
quest information from Mrs. Roe and 
state leaders present. Topics discussed 
concerned local, city, county, and dis- 
trict work, and the relationship of 
each to the work in the state as a 
whole. The university has extended an 
invitation for another such meeting 
next year, and it is hoped that such 
institutes, which are so vital to our 
people, may grow from year to year 
until from one in each of these two 
widely separated sections of the state 
all sections of Virginia may be served. 

Mrs. S. C. Cox, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Summer Courses, Galax. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Congress held its 
sixth annual parent-teacher confer- 
ence at Yale University the week of 
July 8. Daily features included: a 
short drill in parliamentary law; a 
talk on the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACH- 
ER MAGAZINE, our need for it, and its 
many uses; and presentations of state 
committee plans for the year by state 
chairmen. 

The use of the study group as a 
means of parent education was dis- 
cussed and the step by step process 
of forming and maintaining a group 
was demonstrated by three leaders. 
One group reported that its members 
had listened individually to the Na- 
tional Congress radio programs, and 
later, meeting in a group, had dis- 
cussed the topic of the week and de- 
veloped their conclusions. Procedures 
employed in conducting a study group 
were demonstrated by two of the 
groups. The desire for information 
about study groups was indicated by 
questions from the audience and many 
helpful suggestions were contributed. 

Many council officers, representing 
more than twenty councils in the eight 
counties in Connecticut, were present 
at the session devoted to city councils, 








Her Children 


Win the Hearts of 
ALL 






pice 


She Is Called An “Exceptional” 
Mother . . . Yet, “Anyone Can 
Use My Secret,” She Says! 


os M“*. McANbREW must be a most re- 

markable mother,” people say. Both 
her children have such beautiful manners, and 
warm, generous instincts. They have that 
“special something” that makes them walk 
straight into the hearts of everyone. Also, they 
show marked natural leadership with other 
children their own age. 


See What Mrs. McAndrew Says: 


“Tt thrills me to see how instantly people are 
attracted to Nan and Bobbie. But I can’t claim 
the credit for myself, I had no special educa- 
tion. I never taught school . . . or took any 
kind of a course in child training. But I did 
realize that what happened to my babies during 
the first few years would be the greatest in- 
fluence in their whole lives. 

“My husband and I knew that a definite plan 
of development for mind, character, disposition 
and personality was essential. So we set out to 
find the best ‘ready-made’ plan in existence. 
Our choice, after thorough investigation, was 
‘My Book House.’ And anyone who knows 
Bobbie and Nan doesn’t need to ask if I feel 
that we chose right!” 


“My Book House” For YOUR Child! 


“My Book House” is a definite, graded plan 
of development. It helps to bring out in your boy 
or girl all those traits of mind and character every 
mother wants her child to have. 47 countries con- 
tributed their best literature for this plan. By 
easy stages, “My Book House” leads the child’s 
mind through consecutive stages of development 

. sowing the seeds of culture early, and mak- 
ing the “right” so attractive that the “wrong” 
has no appeal. Best of all ... “‘My Book House” 
works automatically, and your help is needed only 
until your child has learned how to read. 

Your child needs ““My Book House”. . . right 
now ... regardless of age. Send the coupon for a 
free copy of “Right Reading for Children.” 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


32 Pages of Information 
FREE BOOK every Parent should have 
SEND COUPON 


oo oe ee oe ee ee ee oe ee ee oe oe oe oe 

| The Book House For Children, Room R-70 | 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

| Please send me, without any obligation on my part, | 

| your free booklet, ‘‘Right Reading For Children.”’ 1 
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as well as others who were consider- 
ing the advisability of forming coun- 
cils. 

On “Local Unit Day,” the most 
popular single day, every detail of the 
program pertained directly to the local 
association. In the morning, the presi- 
dent discussed the duties of officers, 
chairmen, and members, interpreting 
and enlarging upon the information in 
the Parent-Teacher Manual. A dia- 
logue on the “Ethics of Money Rais- 
ing’ was given by the president and 
the second vice-president, for the two- 
fold purpose of developing a conscious- 
ness of good ethics and showing how 
a conversation between two or three 
people might be given to vary a pro- 
gram. At the model meeting a great 
effort was made to have the details 
correct, with model reports bringing 
into action a large number of people. 

A report of the National Convention 
was given and considerable time was 
spent on program planning with sug- 
gestions for themes, codrdinated pro- 
grams developed month by month, and 
safeguards against possible failure of 
the program. Membership and its re- 
lation to the program, with sugges- 
tions for enrolment campaigns, was a 
popular topic. A membership skit, bor- 
rowed from the Illinois Congress, 
served to amuse and instruct. The 
staff of the Connecticut Parent-Teach- 
er Bulletin gave important facts con- 
cerning the publication and empha- 
sized the need for local news. Local 
unit packages were distributed to local 
presidents present, and the Parent- 
Teacher Manual was in constant use. 
—Mrs. C. C. KILBY, President, Con- 
necticut Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1 Wawarme Avenue, Hart- 
ford. 


Pennsylvania 


The first course in parent-teacher 
work in any state teachers college in 
Pennsylvania was given the week of 
June 24, 1935 in Shippensburg. Mr. 
John T. Webner, Executive Secretary 
of the National Congress, was the in- 
structor. The classes were held in the 
college chapel after all other classes 
for the day were over, in order that 
all students might have the opportu- 
nity to attend even though this was 
not a credit course. 

The course was opened by a lecture 
on the growing need for cooperation 
of parents with all school administra- 
tors, the work of the National Con- 
gress, and a general outline of the 
week’s program of work. The linking 
together of the National, state, and 
council with local unit activities occu- 
pied the remaining days of work, while 
the display of publications was a con- 
tinual source of help and information. 

Owing to illness in her family, the 
state president was unable to be pres- 
ent and the state functions were ex- 
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plained by the past state president. 
The working out of a year’s program 
for a local unit aroused the greatest 
interest and comments and questions. 
Inquiries about forming new units 
were answered and publications were 
distributed. Especial interest was 
manifest in the new programs of the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
for the current year’s work.—MRs. 
WALTER E. GREENWOOD, Rooms 13-15, 
Masonic Building, Harrisburg. 


Colorado 


Definite objectives for parent edu- 
cation study groups were outlined by 
the group during the parent education 
classes carried on under the direction 
of Miss Alice Sowers, Parent Educa- 
tion Specialist of the National Con- 
gress, in connection with the Institute 
of Public Affairs at Denver University, 
June 18-28, as follows: 

To stimulate thinking upon parent 
responsibility 

To stimulate reading on parent 
problems 

To develop objective attitudes to- 
ward children 

To promote better understanding of 
parent education 

To develop and secure progressive 
leadership 

To interest more parents in child 
welfare 

Some conclusions reached were: 
that small study groups are needed 
for the purpose of securing and giving 
information on all matters pertaining 
to school procedures and present-day 
social problems; that fathers may be 
interested in study group work if the 
subject is approached through the me- 
dium of their interests in their own 
children; that it is normal to be a 
good citizen; that no child should be 
compared with any one except him- 
self; that the radio offers parents and 
children an opportunity to find a com- 
mon ground of information and in- 
struction in the home; that boys and 
girls in secondary schools need direct- 
ed study of home and family relation- 
ships; that young people need to learn 
intelligent, constructive cooperation; 
and that children need examples, not 
critics. 

Representatives from the faculty at 
Denver University and from other col- 
leges, as well as from city and state 
education and health departments, al- 
so participated in the conference from 
day to day. Colorado plans to organize 
a state parent education council in the 
near future.—Mrs. SHERMAN C. ROE, 
First Vice-President, Colorado Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 321 
State Museum Building, Denver. 


Kansas 
Two institutes were held in Kansas 
in June under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles E. Roe, National Field Secre- 





tary, one at the University of Wichita, 
and the other at the Pittsburg State 
Teachers College. At both places an 
opportunity was given for the Na- 
tional Field Secretary to contact stu- 
dents in the education classes, thus 
enabling her to present the educational] 
significance of the home and schoo] 
movement to a large group of teach- 
ers. 

The institute at Wichita was spon- 
sored by the city council and was 
planned to take the place of the school 
of instruction usually held in the 
spring for new leaders. Each local 
association had contributed one dol- 
lar for the honorarium, the council 
making up the deficit. The program, 
therefore, was especially designed to 
instruct those not familiar with pa- 
rent-teacher work, and to give leader- 
ship training. 

A panel discussion between three 
teachers and three parents developed 
the wide variance of opinion concern- 
ing grades and marks. In conclusion, 
both panel and audience agreed that 
the most acceptable method was a 
graph for each child, showing his 
progress in competition with himself, 

The program at Pittsburg was very 
similar to the one just outlined. The 
panel discussion was also on the sub- 
ject of grades and marks. One of the 
faculty members presented the socio- 
economic viewpoint of juvenile protec- 
tion. The Kansas program of parent 
education was outlined by one of the 
teachers who conducts _ classes 
throughout the state. 

Three Missouri towns, three Okla- 
homa towns, and twenty-seven Kansas 
towns had representatives at these 
institutes, so there is confidence that 
its influence will be far-reaching and 
beneficial. 

Certificates were awarded to fifty- 
two registrants, including a city and 
a county superintendent, teachers, a 
dean of girls, the state president, state 
officers, district officers, council and 
local leaders.—MkRs. LOUIS R. FULTON, 
President, Kansas Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 349 Indiana Avenue, 
Wichita. 


New Mexico 


A dramatization of a parent-teacher 
association meeting was one of the 
outstanding features of the program 
of the parent-teacher conference held 
at Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege, Portales, June 20 and 21, with a 
class of forty-five students of the sum- 
mer session attending. The conference 
was directed by Mrs. George Wilcox, 
past state president, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. S. P. Nanninga, state 
president, and members of the associa- 
tion. Talks on organization and adult 
education were also given. 

This is the first such conference held 
in the state. Great interest was shown 
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py the teachers attending, many of 
whom are in rural schools and have 
no parent- -teacher associations. It is 
hoped that next year conferences will 
pe held in all colleges having summer 
sessions.—MRs. M. H. HENDERSON, 
secretary, New Mexico Congress of 
parents and Teachers, Roswell. 


HELPING TO MEET DENTAL NEEDS 
Wyoming 


A dental project was sponsored this 
year by the Willard P. T. A. of Casper. 
It had been reported to the P. T. A. 
that a great deal of dental work was 
needed, particularly among the kin- 
dergarten children, and because our 
members believe that good teeth are 
essential to good health, it was agreed 
that an effort should be made to stim- 
ulate the interest of parents in meet- 
ing this need. The president of the 
p. T. A. and the Red Cross school 
nurse worked out a plan whereby 
free dental examinations were con- 
ducted and several dentists made their 
services available at greatly reduced 
rates to do the corrective work. The 
Pp. T. A. budgeted funds to pay for 
necessary work on the kindergarten 
children. The school nurse called on 
all the mothers of the children to ex- 
plain this project to them. Announce- 
ment was made in the parent-teacher 
meetings and in each room of the 
school that on Health Day, pins would 
be awarded to each child who had had 
his teeth examined and any necessary 
work done. 

Of the 314 children enrolled in the 
school, 131 were examined and had 
their dental defects corrected. In the 
kindergarten, where a special effort 
was made, 83 per cent of the children 
were included. It is planned to carry 
this project on from year to year, and 
it is expected that there will be a 
larger response next year.—MRs. C. 
M. MorRIs, 1712 East Second Street, 
Casper. 


BOOKMOBILE BRINGS BOOKS TO 
RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Illinois 


The Bookmobile was planned as an 
experiment by the superintendent of 
the extension division of the state 
library, who wanted to test the read- 
ing interests of rural citizens in com- 
parison to city dwellers who have free 
books. For years the superintendent 
has developed the extension service to 
country schools and to individuals who 
have the initiative, and the informa- 
tion, to send to Springfield for books 
to be kept for limited periods. 

The Home Bureau advisor and the 
county P. T. A. Program chairman 
helped organize the plan as a project 
of the FERA, under the supervision 
of the local relief organization. The 
Farm Bureau started the car rolling 
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with gas and oil books that paid trans- 
portation until Christmas. The Book- 
mobile is an illustration of what can 
be accomplished by many small efforts 
united in a cooperative undertaking. 
The state library furnishes the books; 
FERA pays the librarian; local P. T. A. 
and other organizations pay transpor- 
tation, truckage, and postage from 
Springfield to headquarters, and gas 
and oil for the car to carry the books 
through the county. The librarian, as 
her contribution, supplies the car with 
upkeep and headquarters. 


The plan of operation is simple. The | 


Bookmobile drives up and down the 
county on a schedule which brings it 
around to exchange books in schools 
and other centers once in two weeks. 
Places off the hard roads send to head- 
quarters or to the nearest center, 
where a box of books is left for them 
in exchange for those read during the 
two weeks. During the summer, with 
schools closed, in some cases the 


neighborhood supply of books is left | 


at a home; sometimes the P. T. A. 
arranges to have the school building 
open at the Bookmobile hour, with a 
mother in charge. In some towns the 
center is a bank, a bakery, a restau- 
rant, or a store. It matters little what 
kind of place, but very much whether 
the person in charge is of the right 
temperament. The custodian of the 
books must love to read, must like 
people and be genuinely interested in 
helping others to read what they en- 
joy and need. In one village the libra- 
rian decided there were no readers be- 
cause she left but a scant half dozen 
books each time through the winter. 
After a change in custodians the read- 
ing habits of the community suddenly 
changed, and thirty or more books 
were left each time, with frequent re- 
quests for the very books that had 
been refused during the winter. 
During the nine months it has been 
in operation the experiment has dem- 
onstrated clearly that rural citizens 
of Adams County read with intelli- 
gence, discrimination, and enthusiasm. 
Adams was in the major drouth area 
of the Mississippi Valley, with prac- 
tically no production for 1934, so 
farms and villages suffered acutely. No 
food was stored from the gardens for 
the winter and every available penny 
went for food, no money for recrea- 
tion. In most cases there was no money 
for gas to come to town. All papers 
and magazines were discontinued, 
even the local paper. In one station 
of the Bookmobile in a general store 
the proprietor takes one newspaper, 
which is apparently read by all the 
town. Old and young drop in as soon 
as the mail comes in and the paper is 
passed from hand to hand, with com- 
ments. Some thirty books are now left 
every visit, and Sandburg’s life of 
Lincoln shares the honors with “Sun- 
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Henre’s the easiest way in the world to be 


| proud of a snow-white toilet bowl. You 


don’t scrub or scour. You don’t have to 
touch the toilet with your hands. Let Sani- 
Flush do the work. Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush in the bowl (directions on the 
can). Flush the toilet. And the job is done. 


Sani-Flush is manufactured especially to 
clean toilet bowls. It removes rust stains, 
Unsightly film and incrustations are ban- 
ished. The porcelain gleams like new. Even 
the hidden trap that you can’t reach any 
other way is purged and purified. Odors go. 
Sani-Flush is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators (directions on can). 
Sold by grocery, drug, and hardware stores 
—25 and 10 cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush .....: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 
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Helpful New Books on the 
Important Problems of 
Child Development 


GROWING 
SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


By I. Newton Kugelmass, M. D. 
An authoritative, clear and practical book 
by a noted pediatrician that shows how to 
secure the child’s superior physical health, 





mental power and emotional stability from 
birth through adolescence. By concrete 
examples Dr. Kugelmass shows how to 
recognize individual characteristics, how to 
protect against hazards, how to perfect 
potentialities. Unusual photographs. $3.50 


GLANDS AND 
EFFICIENT BEHAVIOUR 


By Florence Mateer, Ph.D. 

The most up-to-date and easily understand- 
able book on the subject of glands available 
for parents. It is a thorough guide to the 
possibilities of gland therapy, for children, 
under competent medical supervision and 
supplies accurate information as to the ef- 
fects of such therapy in conditioning be- 
haviour, emotional instability, personality 
and physical condition. $2.50 
At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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Tan,” the serial in the paper. 

Reading habits in different places 
vary amazingly, and sometimes unex- 
plainably. A Home Bureau unit in a 
community accounts for a demand for 
books on child care, “etiquette,” and 
home problems. A P. T. A. organiza- 
tion is responsible for requests for 
books by Angelo Patri and the con- 
stant demand for Growing Up, by De 
Schweinitz, and _ similar scientific, 
modern, simplified explanations of the 
origins and facts of life. But why does 
no woman ever take a book in one 
village except when her husband or 
son reads it first and hands it to her 
with a recommendation? And why do 
women select all the books in the next 
town, five miles away and practically 
the same community? Paloma reads 
history, especially American history 
of the Civil War period. Not one of 
those books is taken out in a neigh- 
boring village. The power of a person- 
ality is perhaps back of this, for the 
children of these two towns go to 
different high schools. Allan Nevins is 
a graduate of Camp Point High 
School, where the Paloma boys gradu- 
ated, so they read his books and follow 
them up with such volumes as The 
Eve of Conflict. 

To these readers, old men, young 
men, women, and girls, the Bookmo- 
bile has been a source of pure joy, as 
they frequently remark to the driver. 
On the first visit in a district not ac- 
cessible over muddy roads, a young 
carpenter stood with twenty books se- 
lected for himself, his family, and the 
neighbors. He looked up with a smile, 
“It is good to get these books to read. 
We all love to read and we have read 
everything in the village, all of us.” 

For children, the Bookmobile car- 
ries the best books ever published, and 
the little children love them, read 
them as soon as they can, and pester 
the older ones to read the more diffi- 
cult stories. Often a child says, ‘“May 
I renew Midget and Bridget? My 
daddy is reading it.” Or perhaps it is 
The Belgian Twins, or Boy Scouts of 
the Grizzly Country. A mother said to 
her twelve-year-old daughter, “Sister, 
you get me a book that I’ll like; you 
know books better than I do, for I 
never had the chance to read that you 
have.” 

And that is the purpose of the 
Adams County Bookmobile—to give 
the children and the grown-ups a 
chance to read good books, for the 
joy of reading, to make them intelli- 
gent about this complex business of 
living, to enable the farm group to 
meet the urban group on the common 
ground of an intelligent understand- 
ing of our common problems. A farm- 
er stroked the head of his ten-year-old 
son, “My boy needs books to learn how 
to be a man.”—JULIA E. TURNER, 
1128 Maine Street, Quincy. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 





Geography as a Basis 
for World Citizenship 


Outlined by William McKinley Robinson 


“There are a hundred different ways to work for better world rela- 
tionships, but they all need to start from a basis of knowledge— 
knowledge of foreign countries, of foreign peoples, and the conditions 
and problems that make them as they are. 

“This is the great opportunity of the geography teacher—to intro- 
duce the children of this generation to the country in which they live, 
and also to the countries and people with whom it seems inevitable 
that they must have ever increasing contact.”—L. RUSSELL SMITH, 


Columbia University. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


In charge of the Program or International Relations chairman 


|, Talk by Principal of School: The Knowledge of 
Geography as a Constructive Force Bringing Under- 
standing and Respect for Others 


(Points to develop: One may view 
the customs and activities of others as 
merely stupid or curious, thus only 
emphasizing the prejudices of national 
or racial superiority. Or one may study 
the underlying causes, many of which 
are geographic, of these customs and 
activities. After all, all men every- 
where are primarily concerned with 
food, shelter, and the survival of 
themselves and their nearest of kin. 
The means of attaining these, plus the 
other satisfactions of life, are condi- 
tioned by the environment, both physi- 
cal and social, in which they find 
themselves. To a complete under- 
standing of the people of other lands, 
there is essential a knowledge of in- 
fluence of climate, water supply, alti- 
tude, isolation, natural resources, etc., 
upon the lives of men. 

While different peoples have de- 
veloped at different rates and in dif- 
ferent directions, there is no people 


that does not excel all others in some 
—one or more—fields; it may be the 
teeth of the black men of Africa, the 
hunting skill of the American Indian, 
or the philosophic calm of the people 
of India. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note the admirable adaptations 
different peoples have made to a 
similar situation within the limits of 
equipment immediately at hand, as, 
for example, the water craft of the 
Eskimos, the Chinese of the Yangtze 
River area, the Iraqs, the Persians, 
the American Indians, the original 
natives of Panama, etc. Many of these 
skills or points of superiority, as well 
as the more obvious lags in develop- 
ment, whether they be physical, so- 
cial, economic, political, or spiritual, 
have been influenced if not determined 
by geographic forces. A knowledge of 
these may be the basis not only of un- 
derstanding, but also of appreciation 
and respect.) 


2, A Demonstration: The Place of Geography in Form- 
er Years as Contrasted with the Geography in the 


Modern School 


(Have some older person recite the 
names of the states and their capitals 
in the sing-song style in which such 
were at one time taught. In a spirit 
of fun, taking care to cause no em- 
barrassment, the presiding officer may 
call upon some one “to bound” the 
local state; upon another to name the 
capitals of the New England states; 


upon another to name the five largest 
cities in the world; upon another to 
name and locate the five longest rivers 
in the world. 

Follow with a demonstration of 4 
modern geography class, conducted by 
a teacher. If pupils are present, as is 
likely to be the case in many rural 
associations, they may participate; 
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DARE 


TELL HER Le 
THAT — 


U Stork Brought "” 


ARENTS who refuse to answer a child’s 

natural questions... put them off with absurd 
myths ... are actually paving the way for ugly 
ideas about life to enter the child’s mind. Only 
by telling the truth can a normal, healthy at- 
titude be developed. “How Life Begins” is the 
answer! This beautiful book tells a simple, 
fascinating story that answers questions be- 
fore they are asked .. . sur- 


= otherwise, Some ten or twelve adults, 
without rehearsal, may assist the 
teacher by joining in the class circle. 
Analyze the reasons for some one in- 
dustrial or agricultural development 
in a certain locality; with attention to 
competing centers of production, 
geographic sources of various ma- 
terials entering into the production, 
} and the location of actual and poten- 
tial markets. The use of some local, 
near-by specialty will add zest to the 
discussion. The object of the lessons 
should be to emphasize the fact that 
man’s activities are influenced by geo- 
graphic as well as social, economic, and 
political factors; that no community 
or nation does or can live unto itself 
alone while the world is constantly be- 
coming a more closely knit unit.) 


5B 


“An important contribution made 
by scientific geography to _ that 
breadth of view which the educated 
person seeks lies in its influence upon 
his way of thinking. He comes to see in 
human history and social evolution, not 
only the whims of rulers, the intrigues | 
of diplomats, and the ambition of | 
kings, but also the influence of those | 
natural factors which are summarized | 









in the term ‘geographical environ- 
a 

“Wars commonly have their roots in 
economic causes; among them is the 
desire of nations to hold or control 
those places in the world that are 
richly endowed or are of strategic im- | 
portance, both of which are geographi- | 
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nal of the more simple folk dances in again beginning with the last letter a + R 
ese which all may participate under the’ of the name he was given. And so the ome ice 
vell if guidance of a teacher, would enliven game continues, allowing no repeti- Cooks light, white and flaky 
op- the meeting. tions of names. COMET RICE CO., NEW YORK 
s0- 
- PROJECTS INDIAN TEPEE TENT 
n 
» of 1. Arrange an exhibit of the work of by Atwood and Thomas, Home Life +, ideal Child's Gift. Re- 
un- such agencies as the Junior Red in All Lands, by Morris. commended by educators. 
ion Cross, featuring the foreign corres- 3.Call attention to the significant Especially suited for 
pondence, a map showing the loca- characteristics of modern maps, in- school Indian projects. 
tion of the foreign correspondents, cluding maps’ showing contour, 
the year’s calendar, magazines, and rainfall, products, etc.; globes; and bp me | 
‘ some of the large posters portray- other visual aids such as museum specially prepared 
ing world citizenship. exhibits of life and products of va- at eae heen 
2.0n a book table, or in the reading rious regions, lantern slides, mov- i PS em , = —, 
ail corner, arrange attractively such ing pictures, costumes, and handi- pany en fay | up by a child. Dec- 
ye magazines as the National Geo- craft displays from various coun- ea apres dia Faas ee ee 
ers graphic, Travel, and Asia; also tries. —— 3% Ibs.—easily transported and 
books for supplementary reading in 4. Of the children’s work, display note- Single tepees for children up to eight years 
to | Seography, such as the Allen read- books and sand table projects. Us- Lio aati deen oer tee oma 
by ers, the Aitchison and Uttley read- ing the work of the pupils has de- (75” diameter, 42” high). 
+ ers, Peeps at Many Lands, by John- cided publicity as well as education- Price $1.00 per unit postpaid—check with 
se ston, Home Life in Faraway Lands, al value. order. W tit gn Bit 
ate; ical Congress units may develop as many of the numerous splendid suggestions in this 1443 Grantham Street St. ie etal 
Fam as time and resources permit. 
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NEW FIELDS 





FOR MOTION PICTURES 





HERE are approximately 800,000 

schools, churches, and other pub- 
lic auditoriums in this country where 
motion pictures can be used to the ad- 
vantage of the communities in which 
they are located. This non-theatrical 
field is tremendous in its proportions 
and far surpasses the theatrical field 
even at its greatest peak of expansion. 
The official reports before the depres- 
sion claimed that there were some 60,- 
000 motion picture theaters in the 
world and approximately 22,700 of 
them were located in the United 
States. 

These facts illustrate how much 
more important it is, even from the 
financial point of view, to provide 
suitable films for this larger market. 
This new non-theatrical field will re- 
quire new producers, new distributors, 
and new exhibitors and this will need 
finer vision, larger objectives, and an 
even greater spirit of adventure to or- 
ganize and develop this long overdue 
public service than has been evidenced 
in the theatrical development. The 
best technical equipment, the latest 
improvements in art and dramatic 
effects, as well as the more desirable 
selection and treatment of subject 
material, are demanded for this new 
expansion in the use of motion pic- 
tures. 

The movement initiated by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers three years ago has made rapid 
progress. It has visualized the objec- 
tives. It has stimulated organization, 
preparation, and action in many lo- 
calities in each state. While it is not 
the function of the National Congress 
to produce, distribute, or exhibit mo- 
tion pictures, it is clearly within the 
acknowledged practices of the mem- 
bers to provide for the use of motion 
pictures in educational institutions for 
instructional purposes and in all 
school or other community auditoriums 
for cultural entertainment for chil- 
dren and youth. 

The concentration of thought and 
action of educational and religious 
groups upon the problems involved in 
motion pictures for entertainment 
purposes has been consistent since 
1908. The subject has had a national 
scope since 1920 and an international 
significance since 1925. The groups 
participating in better motion picture 
programs have all started with the 
same objective—better motion pic- 
tures for home and foreign use. They 
have worked for better motion pic- 
tures for the welfare of our citizens at 
home, but also for the better under- 
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by Catheryne Cooke Gilman 


standing of life among people in all 
parts of the world. Some of these 
groups have recognized both the great 
opportunities and the obligations of 
motion pictures and have united with 
educational and governmental insti- 
tutions in working out a far-reaching 
plan to bring about results worthy of 
the science and art of the people most 
intimately involved. 

At least one-third of the states have 
made unusual progress in extending 
the non-theatrical motion picture 
field in recent years and two-thirds of 
the states have already established 
visual education divisions with which 
community groups may cooperate. 


WISCONSIN holds an advanced 
position in the use of visual aids to 
education, including motion pictures. 
The Motion Picture chairman of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reports a very close and 
effective cooperation with the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction of the University 
of Wisconsin, and calls the attention 
of the members of all parent-teacher 
associations to the fact that the Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction is sup- 
ported by their taxes and that it will 
give them service upon request. Por- 
table equipment and films are sup- 
plied for visual education work. The 
director of the department is avail- 
able to parent-teacher associations 
and other groups, for lectures and 
demonstrations upon the use of visual 
aids in the classroom. It is a distinct 
advantage that all schools in the state 
may have the advice and the services 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction. 
It is interesting to know that local 
units have been preparing themselves 
during the past year to use motion 
pictures and many are starting pro- 
grams this fall. 

Practically every local unit in the 
state has had at least one talk or a 
discussion on the subject of motion 
pictures and study groups have in- 
cluded it in their courses. Petitions 
have been presented by local parent- 
teacher associations to schools and to 
recreation boards requesting motion 
picture equipment and materials for 


regular use in education and recrea- 
tion programs. A teacher training 
course in the use of films and film 
equipment has been endorsed and a 
fine film library is growing rapidly in 
the state university at Madison. 

The Madison Council of Parents and 
Teachers has requested the board of 
education to make permanent in each 
of the three high schools the teaching 
of a course in motion picture evalua- 
tion. A trial course was conducted in 
one of the high schools last semester 
using Dr. Edgar Dale’s book, How to 
Appreciate Motion Pictures, as a 
text. All concerned—teachers, pupils, 
parents, and the principal—were en- 
thusiastic about the results as far as 
they could then be measured. 

A petition has also gone out from 
the Madison Council asking the rec- 
reation department of the board of 
education to investigate thoroughly 
the feasibility of that department pro- 
viding entertainment films for stu- 
dents in the schools. Green Bay has 
made similar requests of its board of 
education. 

This emphasizes the value of close 
cooperation between local groups and 
educational institutions in carrying 
out community programs for better 
motion pictures. 


THE Utah Motion Picture chairman 
has emphasized the use of motion pic- 
tures and motion picture equipment 
in junior high schools, as a project. 

Massachusetts has specialized in or- 
ganization, preparation of leaders, 
and the selection of suitable film pro- 
grams from non-theatrical sources. It 
has made commendable progress in 
demonstrating the use of attractive 
programs of music, art, and drama as 
substitute programs, or as widening 
opportunities in the entertainment 
features of neighborhoods. 

Texas has almost perfected its or- 
ganization for the National Congress’ 
Motion Picture Plan, and has rivaled 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Louisi- 
ana in the number of motion picture 
conferences and institute sessions. 
The legislative work and publicity on 
motion picture plans have been par- 
ticularly notable. 

There are many other interesting 
facts which show real progress in the 
non-theatrical development of motion 
pictures. The last four motion pic- 
ture articles were meant to illustrate 
progress and suggest methods to lead- 
ers in groups and to individuals inter- 
ested in better motion pictures for 
home and community use. 
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ACH autumn brings a new inun- 

dation of children’s books; and 
with November, the annual celebra- 
tion of Book Week by publishers, 
pooksellers, and librarians. 

There is space on the Bookshelf for 
far too few of the books of the season 
that are worthy a child’s attention and 
a parent’s consideration. 

Beginning with something for the 
yery youngest member of the family, 
we must mention LITTLE BABY ANN, 
with full-page pictures and scraps of 
text, both by Lois Lenski (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 75 cents). 
The pictures constitute a daybook of 
Baby Ann, who wakes up early in the 
morning, has her bath, takes her 
pottle and her nap, goes to ride, en- 
tertains the neighbor’s children, learns 
to walk, and eats her spinach like a 
good baby. It is for little girls what 
Miss Lenski’s The Little Auto of last 
year was for boys. 


There are more size and color, less 
quaintness, but excellent imaginative 
quality about ALL ABOARD, with text 


i ny 


The seven sons of Adam, 
Carrick for Picture Rhymes from Foreign Lands 


and illustrations by Roger Duvoisin 
(New York: Grosset & Dunlap. $1). 
The train itself is the narrator, telling 
the story of its progress across the 
country, and conveying a considerable 
amount of information about the his- 
tory of the locomotive, the operation 
of trains, and the country through 
which they pass, though it must be ad- 
mitted that the chronicle is much 


idealized. 
eee 


THE SUSIANNA WINKLE Book, by 
Dorothy Mason Pierce (New York: 


BOOKSHELF 








WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


Dutton. $2), is a treasure for four- to 
eight-year-olds, first, because the au- 
thor’s gaily swinging verses and her 
spirited little pictures describe the 
things children are doing at that 
period and like to see reproduced in 
their books; and second, because Miss 
Pierce has so fine a sense for words. 
Besides that, her words and the emo- 
tions depicted by them are as much 
within a child’s range as are the actual 
happenings— cutting paper dolls, 
standing on the sprinkler and squnch- 
ing your toes, watering the pansies 
which are special flowers because you 
plant them with-flowers-right-off with- 
out waiting, wearing a new raincoat 
that swishes. Patty Smith Hill, di- 
rector of nursery school and kinder- 
garten-first grade education in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
contributed an appreciative intro- 
duction. 


Another book of unusual distinction 
for small boys and girls is Mary Gra- 
ham Bonner’s ADVENTURES IN PUDDLE 
MUDDLE (New York: Dutton. $2). In 


V 


DENK 
if Jad 


as drawn by Valery 


Puddle Muddle lived a kindly little 
man with stick-out ears, who under- 
stood animals and always tried to 
help them. His benefactions were ex- 
tended to Jelly Bear and Honey Bear, 
Christopher Columbus the _ Crow, 
ducks, chickens, mice, a dog, and a 
rooster, whose fantastical escapades 
fill the volume, together with a hun- 
dred illustrations by William A. Kol- 
liker. An admirable point is the ex- 
ceptional beauty of the type. 


A child who has a dog will under- 








With 
BRITANNICA 


NOW 





JUNIOR your children 
need not stop learning 
when classes let out 





Some children naturally thirst for 
knowledge. Others lack the initiative 
to find out things outside the school. 
But are they always to blame? Have 
you equipped your home with an in- 
teresting source of information, where 
they can learn the thousands of things 
they have not yet heard of? 


A BRAND-NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate in- 
formation on over 20,000 subjects, fol- 
lowing the modern methods of teach- 
ing. Every item is treated in fascinat- 
ing story-book form. Entirely new. 
An innovation in child education! 


Perhaps you can’t let your children 
travel. Let Britannica Junior take 
them to every country in the world. 
It tells what they would see, how they 
would live and act. It takes them over 
the ocean with transatlantic fliers, un- 
der the sea in submarines, into the 
laboratory with eminent scientists, 
onto the diamond with home-run 
kings, into coal mines and diamond 
mines. It puts them on great ocean 
liners, shows how they are built, and 
what makes them go. It introduces 
them to literature, art and history. It 
tells them how to follow hobbies, how 
to make things. In short—Britannica 
Junior gives the whole world to your 
children in their own language! 


Send the coupon for 24-page illus- 
trated book describing Britannica 
Junior with specimen pages. Learn 
more about this great new educa- 
tional aid. 








Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
3301 Arthington St., Box 2DD-11 
Chicago, Hlinois 

Please send me more information about 
Britannica Junior—without obligation. It 
sounds good to me. 
Name 
Address 


City _____ State 
I do (do not) own 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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=a HOW DO YOU ANSWER 


ag “ay 
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E NCOURAGE your son and daughter to ask ques- 
tions. Encourage their natural desire tolearn. . . 
don’t lose their confidence by saying “I don’t 
know.” The best way... even if you know 
the answers, is to say, “Let me show you how 
you can find that information in your WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Make it possible 
for them to learn at the moment they are inter- 
6st i: Sx 


WANT Better Grades 


AT SCHOOL? 





Parents are beginning to realize the teacher can’t 
Jo it all in 25 hours a week at school. Mothers 
ind fathers have an opportunity and a responsi- 
bility in the 143 hours each week spent away from 
school to help the child get the most out of school 


Your Childs Questions? 





Encourage their natural desire to 
acquire information, teach them self-reliance, and 
you have made a brilliant success of parenthood. 









THESE 
for Example 


What makes the sky blue? 
Why does an airplane fly? 

Do fish breathe? 

Do bananas grow on trees? 
Why is rain always dirty? 

Why does a camel have a hump? 
What is German Silver? 





Special 


CHRISTMAS OFFER 


f you act 
AT ONCE! 


If you send the coupon NOW, we will supply 
you FREE of all cost with an INDIVIDUAL 
GIFT CHRISTMAS PAGE, bound right into 
your set, with the name of the owner and the 
name of the giver permanently recordedon the gift 
page —a fine, perpetual reminder of mother’s, 
dad’s, or the giver’s love and thoughtfulness. 

In addition we offer the beautiful BOOK 
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stand the amused but sympathetic 
mood of a little book called THERE 
WAS TAMMIE, by Dorothy and Mar. 
guerite Bryan (New York: Dodd, 
Mead. $1). Tammie was a Scotch 
terrier who (yes, who) wanted to go 
on a picnic with the rest of the family 
and, in spite of being repeatedly sent 
home, kept showing up whenever the 
party stopped for provisions, gago. 
line, or what not. The pictures of Tam. 
mie, going home and 1-0-0-k-i-n-g 
lingeringly back at every step, wring 
the heart, so that we all are glad when 
he finally manages to have his way, 
Don’t let a child who has no dog gee 
Tammie unless you want to adda dog 
to your establishment. 


PETER AND GRETCHEN OF OLD Nur. 
EMBERG, by Viola M. Jones, with pic- 
tures by Helen Sewell (Chicago: 
Albert Whitman. $2), is a story about 
two children, their black cat Hansie, 
and their relatives, including Grand- 
father who made cuckoo clocks. The 
background of the quaint old Bavarian 
city of Nuremberg is recreated by a 
writer who knows it well. As for 
Helen Sewell’s work as an illustrator 
of children’s books, it is recognized as 
being of high order; only a literal- 
minded reviewer worries over the 
trivial fact that Peter’s hat is black 
in one of the pictures and green in the 
text. 


Two more of the popular Pryor 








and the most from life. Teachers say that the out- 
standing pupils in their classes invariably use The 
New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA at 
home. It is absolute insurance that your child will 
get better grades at school. It makes every school sub- 
ject clearer, more interesting. It provides what your 
child needs to get more out of school. .. to geta 
better education . . . to becomea better man or woman. 


books, descriptive of basic industries 
of modern life, are THE STEEL Book 
| and THE GLASS BOOK, by William 
Clayton Pryor and Helen Sloman 
Pryor (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$1). These books give in brief text an 


TABLE shown below. | 





SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 
Means Success in Life 





account of the process of making steel 
and glass, respectively, and, in fine 
large reproductions of photographs, a 
true conception of the history of steel 
from the time when the iron ore is 
taken out of the ground to the time 







when it is in use for girders, wires, 
and such little things as pens; or in 
the case of glass, from melting pot 
to window, dish, cr crystal pendant. 


Insure both by giving son or daughter The New 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, the stand- 
ard by which all other reference sets are judged. 
Marvelously illustrated, with 9,200 pages and 
14,000 illustrations . . . written in simple lan- 
guage, yet completely authoritative, you must 


18 Volumes and Guide 
9,200 pages 
14,000 illustrations 


« « « Of striking 
Book Table ;,;.°/ 075 
walnut top—a distinguished addition to 


the most cultured home—an ideal place 2 eS eS 


examine this encyclopedia to appreciate its many ‘0 keep your encyclopedia. Retails at , 
outatanding features bP poe we ane @ sedueed acy The A. A. Milne books, WHEN WE 
g Ss. if you act >E. Ai 
sais igs g WERE VERY YOUNG, Now WE ARE 
THE NEW SIx, WINNIE-THE-Poou, and THE 


House AT PooH CORNER, with the 
perennially adorable Shepard draw- 
ings, are now available in a uniform 
edition (New York: Dutton. $1 each). 
It is eleven years since WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG first appeared. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ee Se es ee ee oe ee ee ee ee Ge EE ee Ge Ge Gee ee a os ee ee a oe ow a 
The New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
W.F.QUARRIE & COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. 18Y, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





Or ee ee 





Please send me, without obligation, complete information about The New WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 








Children in: Grade School G ‘Junior High Q “High School 0 


ee ee ee) 


Since then two million copies of it 


PEDIA, low price, easy terms and special Gift Page and Book Table Christmas Offer. and the subsequent volumes have been 
 -eageeamenmmae:—camee oe sold. Old copies must be worn out now, 
ao ee and here comes an opportunity to re 
Ne ne san State — 


place them at modest cost. Besides, 
there are many little children, I sup 
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ic , who still have the treat of these earth, the distinguishing marks of 
E pooks ahead of them. various kinds of rock, the action of What do you look for 
. water, the nature of fossils, the way ° b k? 
‘ ase hills are made, and dozens of other in a DOOK! 
More than fifty years ago a young interesting things that lie about to be sd ~ 
: mother, daughter of Julia Ward Howe, observed if we are told where and FUN EXCITEMENT 
ly trotted her own daughter on her lap show to look. INFORMATION — 
nt (there was not so much warning ADVENTURE? 
le against that practice then) and com- eee : 
o | posed to the rhythms of her motion = Books FOR OLDER CHILDREN In the following books 
n- nonsense verses that have become you will fin d th em all. 
§ nousehold an The same woman, Among the a — 
ura E. Richards, wo exquisitely : 
t - adds another _. written stories Take yous choice! 
y. pook of poems for READ | Nd 4 trom the Norwegi- 
ee | children to the list iB an of Hans Aanrud, 
og | begun so many for translated by Dag- 
years ago. The T ny a gee | 
ms of MERRY- FF | XJ Margery W. Bian- 
conn (New S co, appearing in a | For the eS oe 
R- York: D. Appleton- single volume, S1p- | Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. Ill. 
" Century. $1.50) SEL LONGSKIRT | by Elizabeth Mackinstry. $1.75 
0: are still irresistible, and SOLVE SUN- | bi Figen ae def bo piace ri al 
“ and the eget ~ : snreapon Three Circus Days. By Edna Turpin. 
ie, still sparkling and phia: Winston. $2). Ill. by Doris and George Hauman. $1.00 
\d- mellowed by what The first is the story A colorful, simple “first” reader. 
he Margaret Widdem- of 0 ie pat Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. II. 
an er refers to in an girl who loved her by Dorothy P. Lathrop. $2.00 
a introduction as the mother, did her A poetry anthology, third book in the fa- 
for author’s ‘“‘lightly duty, and remem- mous Umbrella series. 
tor earried Victorian bered her manners, For the middle sizes 
as culture.” oud in rowsed te Up In the Air. By Marjorie Flack. Ill. 
al- came head milk- by Karl Larsson. $1.75 
the * = maid of Hoel Farm. A sheep, a cock and a duck go up in a 
ck «=f And while we Ths se Beck Wak The other is about balloon in Paris. 
the | are thinking about poster, designed by Rich- a boy who saw the Who Goes There? By Dorothy P. La- 
books of verse for ard Floethe sun dance on East- | throp. $1.50 
' children we must er, an achievement The animals have a picnic in the woods 
not forget PICTURE RHYMES FROM FoR- which is said to insure the person who | and leave their tracks in the snow. 
yor EIGN LANDS, by Rose Fyleman, with does that a lifetime of happiness. —_ * the = -— Go. By a ago 
“ies drawings by Valery Carrick (New Solve was happy because he was in- yer Cae ee Se $1.50 
OK | York: Stokes. $1). The little folk dustrious, resourceful, and honest. A stowaway cat on a South Polar ex- 
am verses are translated into lively Amer- The unusual illustrations are by Ingri pedition. 
1an ican child-vernacular, and the Russian and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. Jenadica Johuny. Be Berne end Siti 
ce. artist has contributed Old World illus- Hader. Full of pictures. $2.00 
an | trations. . oe A little black boy and his pets on a 
teel Girls just a little older will delight tropical island. 
fine |  * in E. Nesbit’s THE WONDERFUL GAR- Grindstone Farm. By Henry B. Lent. 
3, a From the pen of a distinguished peEN (New York: Coward-McCann. Ill. by Wilfrid S. Bronson. $1.75 
teel | Jewish writer, Sholem Asch, comes a $1.75) just as girls have done for thir- A dairy farm with its modern machinery. 
> is volume of stories from Genesis called ty years; and some boys, too, for the For older boys and girls 
ime IN THE BEGINNING (New York: Put- volume has an introduction by Mr. The Golden Horseshoe. By Elizabeth 
res, nam. $2). Written in German and Earle Walbridge who says he began Coatsworth, Ill. by Robert Lawson. 
p ia 79 translated into several languages, it to read E. Nesbit when he was seven $2.00 
pot now appears in English for the first and still owns her sway when on the A tale of Colonial Virginia and a great 
nt. time. The story-teller’s charm is in verge of forty. THE WONDERFUL GaR- expedition. 
| _ his reverence for the ancient chronicle, pEN contains the English countryside, Caddie Woodlawn. By Carol Ryrie 
' and in his combination of simplicity the adventurous children, delightful rape est vt poe of _ 
WE and quiet humor with dignity. The grown-ups, and magic in the midst of pioneer on the Wisconsin border. 
ARE stories are sometimes embellished reality that are characteristic of this Talking Wires. By Clera Lewbert. 
THE 4 with details unknown to Gentile read- writer. A photographic picture book. $2.00 
the ers and are intellectual and spiritual The what, why, how of the telephone, 
‘aw- nourishment for children of any faith. . > o told in photographs, with exciting stories 
orm TELL ME A BIRTHDAY Story, by of telephone service. 
ch). _, glad Carolyn Sherwin Bailey (New York: The Saintons Go 2 By 
WE ALONG THE HILL, by Carroll Lane Stokes. $1.75), is made up of twenty- pe penne panied kan , ae 
red. Fenton (New York: Reynal & Hitch- eight stories about famous men and Costeanaiemian mai april 
yf it cock. A John Day book. $1.25), is in- | women, arranged according to the : 
been | tended to help children and their par- month in which the birthday of each 
now, ents understand the geological forma- of those persons occurred. It is, there- con 
pre | tions that they see when they go out fore, a birthday book for boys and hii NY AA \ NYS 
ides, | Walking or riding. Very simply the _ girls, for they can find the celebrities Seite 7 ies. EE 
sup- writer describes the formation of the who owned the same birth month as The Macmillan Company 
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theirs, and read their stories with a 
feeling of kinship. These are really 
miniature biographies, with the em- 
phasis on the youthful foreshadowings 
of the adult accomplishment of the 
men and women presented. 


Historical research and the tapping 
of wells of local reminiscence went 
into the making of THE BOY WHO HAD 
No BIRTHDAY, by Mabel Leigh Hunt 
(New York: Stokes. $1.75). The result 
is a chronicle of Indiana village life 
sixty years ago, both substantial and 
entertaining. The story is that of 
David Cring, rescued in a flood, 
brought up in a tollhouse, and at the 
end adopted by the village doctor 
whose successor he is destined to be. 
Well-conceived characters, lively con- 
versation, and a mystery turn the 
product of Miss Hunt’s research into 
a breezy story for boys and girls of 
twelve. 


Coot CLUB is another of Arthur 
Ransome’s jolly sailing stories (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $2). Mr. Ransome 
knows and loves the waterways of 
England and the management of all 
kinds of small craft. This knowledge 
he puts into the heads of the enthusi- 
astic youngsters that people his books, 
introduces a great amount of local 
color with the aid of maps which an 
interested reader can verify by refer- 
ence to an atlas, fills his pages with 
real information about boats and the 
bird life of English rivers, and instills 
the spirit of good sportsmanship. This 
particular story is laid in Norfolk 
Broads, which are wide reaches of the 
Bure River in Norfolkshire. It involves 
bird protection, piracy—of a sort— 
and salvage. 


For young people in junior and 











ENLARGED 
& IMPROVED 


e With the December 
issue Wee Wisdom will 
be enlarged to the size 
of the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. 


e It will have a new 
cover design as shown 
The price remains *™ the illustration. 


e The inside pages will 
be rearranged—more 
illustrations in color 
—easier to read—many other changes 
throughout the magazine. 

e Everything is being done to make Wee Wisdom’s 
appearance equal the high quality of its contents. 
Character building is still its primary aim, each 
story and other feature being selected for its 
moral inspiration as well as the entertainment it 
affords. Wee Wisdom is equally praised and ap- 
proved by educators, parents, and children. 

© Give Wee Wisdom to a number of children this 
Christmas. It is a value that cannot be duplicated. 
WEE WISDOM, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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senior high school one of the most 
satisfactory books of the season is 
BoY ON HORSEBACK, by Lincoln Stef- 
fens (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$2). It is adapted from the first quar- 
ter of The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens, and tells the story of his boy- 
hood in California during the 1870’s 
when memories of pioneer living were 
still keen. Mr. Steffens was born and 
brought up in Sacramento, and his 
book is a vivid chronicle of the people 
and the country roundabout, and par- 
ticularly of horses, for he was in every 
available moment a “boy on horse- 
back.” The style is as accomplished as 
that of a great reporter naturally 
would be, and the book is just as popu- 
lar with girls as with boys. 


Horses and ponies play an even more 
important part in MAYFLY, by Eleanor 
Helme (New York: Scribners. $2). 
Here, too, is a story for older boys and 
girls. It tells what happened in an 
English family who lost their money 
and turned their stable into a riding 
school. The chief characters are Tony 
Chatton and his pony, Mayfly. It is 
full of riding, the care of horses, and 
the fascinating ways of dogs. The set- 
ting is chiefly a small Exmoor estate 
and the theme is intelligent kindness 
to animals. 


An impossible but quite piausible 
mystery and its solution form the plot 
of Elizabeth Morse’s WHISTLING 
SNAKE (New York: Dutton. $2). Six- 
teen-year-old Sally Hammond, of 
Connecticut, went, with her father, 
mother, and younger brother, to live in 
Bangkok while her father acted as ex- 
pert accountant for the Siamese gov- 
ernment. The Hammonds arrived just 
as the Queen’s pearls were stolen. It 
was Sally’s happy and thrilling lot to 
trace the identity of the mysterious 
Whistling Snake who had performed a 
series of thefts, among them that of 
the pearls, win the love of a personable 
young Englishman, and become an 
heiress. Not very solid fare, it will be 
as acceptable as a raspberry sherbet 
to some girls of Sally’s age. 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


LET’S PRETEND, a portfolio of plays 
by Susanna Myers, with SONGS FROM 
THE CONGDON MUSIC READERS, ar- 
ranged for piano by Harvey Officer, 
and supplemented by a primer of 
PLAY-ACTING, also by Susanna Myers. 
(New York: G. H. Congdon. $2). 
Short, easy dialogue interspersed with 
songs and rhythmic action. 











Stamp of 
Merit © 


The appearance of an adver- 
tisement in the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
is in itself a stamp of merit. 
In accepting advertising the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE considers the re- 
liability of the product, the 
reputation of the firm adver- 
tising, and the appropriate- 
ness of its appeal to the 
readers. If there is the slight- 
est doubt about any product 
or company a careful investi- 
gation is made before the ad- 
vertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to 
feel they can rely with con- 
fidence upon the entire con- 
tents of the magazine includ- 
ing the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms 
advertising in this issue. 
While every precaution is 
taken to insure accuracy, we 
cannot guarantee against the’ 
possibility of an occasional 
change or omission in the 
preparation of this index. 


American Can Company. ae 
D. Appleton-Century Company.. 41 
Book House for Children, The 


...89 and 43 
Bristol-Myers Company..... . 
Comet Rice Company...... pated 43 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 45 
General Electric Company ......... 31 
Grolier Society, The................ 29 


H. J. Heinz Company 
Lp RSs te ER 37 and 4th Cover 


Hygienic Products Company, 
es ; ‘asseeasania 
Ideal Pictures Corporation.......... 43 


Kitchen Aid Mfg. Company, The 35 
Macmillan Company, The............ 47 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 2nd Cover 


New York Life Insurance Com- 


7 "Ge 3rd Cover 
Parke, Davis & Company.............. 25 
W. F. Quarrie & Company............ 46 


L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 


eC: rr 33 
Tess Tents, Ie.....:..::..:..:...cccnean 43 
Me IN sao ociic ees cccscansesaneasecnnenl 48 








43 In writing to advertisers, please mention The NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 
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